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THE CONTRACT PLAN 
APPLIED TO COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


by 


R. G. WALTERS 
Grove City College 
Grove City, Pa. 


N the October issue of “The Balance 
Sheet”’ a presentation of the unit plan as 
applied to commercial subjects was given. 

The unit and contract plans are probably the 
most discussed of the many methods of in- 
struction, based on a recognition of individual 
differences, in use at the present time. It is 
probable that the number of schools using 
them will increase during the next few years. 


Unlike the unit plan, which has been so 
well presented in a single volume,! the con- 
tract plan has not been de- 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
CONTRACT PLAN 


The following are the chief characteristics 
of the contract plan: 


1. The recognition of individual differences 
of students. 


2. The laying out of definite units of work 
to be completed in a specified length of 
time. 

3. The use of “‘guide sheets”’ 








scribed in detail in any one 
book, nor is there a unity of 
opinion as to the details of the 
contract plan. It is true that 
the Dalton Plan resembles the 
contract plan, and that the 
Dalton Plan has been described 
in detail by Helen Parkhurst? 
and others. But most educa- 
tors differentiate between the 
pure Dalton Plan and what is 
generally spoken of as the con- 
tract plan. Some schools use 
a modification of the proce- 
dures advocated by Morrison 
and by Miller,’ and speak of it 








for students to follow in 
| completing the contracts. 
4. A grading scheme based 
on one grade for doing a 
minimum assignment and 
successively higher grades 
for completing additional 
assignments. 


RECOGNITION OF INDI- 


VIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
OF STUDENTS 





The ordinary recitation 
|| method is generally conceded 
|| to be inefficient. This is true 








as the contract plan. In spite 





because the recitation method 





of the differences of opinion as 
to what constitutes the contract plan, there 
are some generally recognized characteristics, 
and these will be discussed in this article. 


Perhaps as simple a statement of the con- 
tract plan as has yet been made is that given 
by C. M. Yoder, who says, “the theory of 
this plan involves the laying out of a rather 
definite piece of work to be done. The pupils, 
in a sense, contract to do a given piece of 
work rather than master a new problem. The 
doing seems to be the spirit rather than the 
objective of learning as a result.’ 


In spirit, the unit plan is different from the 
contract plan. In the unit plan, mastery is 
the goal and the class does not progress until 
a unit is mastered. The contract plan arbi- 
trarily assumes that a pupil learns by satis- 
factorily completing a contract. 


Press, 1926. 


attempts to secure the same 
amount of work from all students, regardless 
of their abilities. The required work is gener- 
ally insufficient for the brightest or more 
diligent students in the class, and is generally 
more than sufficient for the dull ones. This is 
particularly noticeable when students are 
working on practice sets in bookkeeping. If 
the teacher assigns what he considers to be a 
reasonable number of transactions to be 
finished in one period, some of the students 
will complete them before the end of the class 
period, while others may need to work during 
a study period or to remain after school in 
order to complete the work. 


Moreover, the recitation method handicaps 
the bashful or slow student and develops in 
him an inferiority complex; at the sarne time 
it leads the superior student to over-estimate 


iHenry C. Morrison, ‘“‘The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School,’’ University of Chicago 


*Helen Parkhurst, ‘‘Education on The Dalton Plan,’’ E. P. Dutton & Company, 1922. 
tHarry Lloyd Miller, ‘‘Directing Study,’’ Charles Scribner Sons, 1922. 
‘C. M. Yoder, ‘‘The Unit and Contract Plans of Assignments in Commercial Subjects,’’ South- 


Western Publishing Company. 
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his own abilities. The contract plan elimi- 
nates these undesirable characteristics of the 
recitation plan by furnishing units of work 
of varying length and difficulty for students 
of unequal ability. 


LAYING OUT DEFINITE UNITS 
OF WORK 


As in the unit plan, the contract plan in- 
volves the laying out of definite units of work 
which the pupil contracts to complete. A 
piece of work (variously called “unit of 
work,” “contract,” or “‘job”’) may be long or 
short, but it should constitute a logical divi- 
sion of subject matter. Some contracts may 
be completed in one day, others in a week, 
and others may take a couple of weeks. Never 
should the material of a course be divided into 
arbitrary assignments merely to insure con- 
tracts being of equal length. A job may 
include a textbook assignment, references, 
written work, laboratory work, and projects. 


In order to take care of pupils of different 
ability levels, varying amounts of work should 
be provided, the maximurn required of the 
lowest level being identical with the minimum 
required of the highest. A time limit which 
will allow the best pupils to complete the 
maximum requirements should be set. This 
should be the same time limit allowed for the 
completion of the minimum amount of work 
by the pupils of less ability. 


The minimu:n contract required should 
cover all the essentials. The additional work 
to be done by better students is represented 
by purely “extra” work which fits in, however, 
with the general topic covered by the mini- 
muin contract. 


The better students will need very little 
individual attention; hence, while they are 
working on their contracts, the teacher may 
devote more attention to the poorer students 
of the group. Since the students are working 
on a time schedule, all students must start on 
new contracts at the same time, even if the 
slow pupils have completed nothing but the 
minimum requirements. If many students 
are unable to finish the minimum require- 
ments in the scheduled time, the “jobs” are 
probably too difficult for the time limit. Ifa 
few are continually unable to finish the mini- 
mum work in the scheduled time, provision 
should be made to take care of them as 
special “‘problern cases.”’ 


Class discussions are valuable in all plans 
of teaching. When the contract plan is fol- 
lowed, provision should be made for a discus- 
sion at the time a contract is completed and 
the new one is assigned. The old contract 
may be discussed and the teacher may give 
a preview of the new contract. 


THE USE OF THE GUIDE SHEETS 


With the contract plan the student is 
furnished an outline of the work which he 
“contracts” to do. This outline is known as 


the “‘contract,” “‘job sheet,” or “guide sheet.’’ 
It may be printed or typewritten, but in 
most cases it is mimeographed since few 
printed contracts or job sheets are now 
available except in the field of bookkeeping. 
The job sheets may contain the following: 


First: The topic covered by this contract. 


Second: A statement of the time limit. 
The guide sheet should give definite informa- 
tion as to the time allowed for the completion 
of the contract. This may be given in terms 
of class periods, days, or weeks, or the guide 
sheet may merely indicate the date due. 


Third: A preliminary statement of the 
objective of the contract, designed to arouse 
the interest of the student in the job which 
he is to do. 


Fourth: The textbook assignment. This 
assignment should constitute a logical divi- 
sion of subject matter. 


Fifth: References. The names of all 
reference books and magazines should be 
given, and if references are long, the pages 
should be given, together with directions for 
finding the books in the library. 


Sixth: Memory work. This heading covers 
rules, tables, or other material to be mem- 
orized by the student. 


Seventh: The written work. Under this 
heading may be included written exercises, 
written problems, work book material, in- 
structional tests, and written projects. 


Eighth: A statement of the work to be 
completed to entitle the student to various 
possible grades. 


GRADING SCHEME 


One of four grades may be earned—A, B, 
C, or D. The amount of work satisfactorily 
completed determines the grade to be given. 
Any pupil of average intelligence should be 
able to complete in the scheduled time the 
minimum requirements, which will earn him 
a grade of D. The satisfactory completion 
of the work specified on the guide sheet for 
the D grade entitles the student to begin the 
additional work which will earn him a C 
grade, provided of course that part of the 
scheduled time allotted for completing the 
contract still remains. If he satisfactorily 
completes the C grade work, and time re- 
mains, he may then start on the extra work 
for the B grade, and so on. 


In general the contract calls for the com- 
pletion of a diversity of work for the minimum 
grade. Thus, a D grade for a contract in 
commercial law might require the studying of 
one or more chapters on Bailments in the 
textbook, the reading of one or more refer- 
ences on Bailments in supplementary books, 
the preparation of an instructional test on 
Bailments, and the writing out of answers to 
questions, and of decisions on cases which are 
given in the textbook or on the guide sheet. 
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A grade of C might be earned by requiring 
the reading of additional references, the com- 
pletion of additional written exercises, and 
the deciding of additional cases. For example, 
it would be the wrong procedure to assign all 
the textbook material and the instructional 
test as a basis for giving a D grade, and re- 
quire all case problems to be worked out as 
additional work for the C grade. 


Of course, all work required for a certain 
grade must be satisfactorily finished to entitle 
the pupil to receive that grade. Thus, even 
though a student finishes all work required 
for a grade of B, he may not receive more than 
C because the work was not satisfactory. He 
may even receive a D or an F, indicating a 
complete failure. 


WORK BOOKS AND INSTRUCTIONAL 
TESTS 


Modern textbooks are frequently accom- 
panied by work books which include instruc- 
tional tests, written problems,.and written 
projects. Such work books are especially well 
adapted to the contract plan of instruction, 
if for no other reason than that they reduce 
the amount of explanation and the number of 
problems which must be given on the guide 
sheet. Moreover, the instructional test is a 
teaching device intended to force the pupil to 
study the text material, and to guide him in 
such study. Hence, the instructional test is 
most useful in the contract plan, where the 
student is thrown on his own resources. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE CONTRACT 
PLAN 


The contract plan has certain limitations. 
One of the big problems facing schools which 
desire to use this plan is the securing of 
teachers who are qualified to use it. Many 
teachers are self-satisfied and fight against the 
inauguration of any new ideas; others are 
willing enough, but lack understanding of the 
plan or lack the ability to use it. It is a 
question whether either the unit or contract 
plans will ever be popular unless teacher- 
training institutions prepare teachers to use 
them. On the other hand, teacher-training 
institutions hesitate to stress such plans, for 
they do not want to foster methods which 
many consider as mere fads. 


One of the greatest weaknesses of the con- 
tract plan is the fact, already pointed out, 
that a great difference of opinion exists among 
educators as to the proper technique to be 
used. Some school systems use modifications 
of the contract plan; others use combinations 
of the unit and contract plans. The uncer- 
tainty which exists regarding the essentials of 
the contract plan must of necessity limit the 
extent of its use. 


It was pointed out in the discussion of the 
unit plan that it is unwise to attempt to use 
it with commercial subjects unless it is 
adopted for use in the entire high school. The 


same administrative difficulties will arise 
from the partial use of the contract plan. 
These will include the handling of backward 
students, the arranging of library and class 
schedules, and the clash between grading 
systems. Where the contract plan is used in 
the commercial department alone, friction 
among teachers, students, parents, and school 
executives may arise. 


APPLICATION TO THE SKILL 
SUBJECTS 


Unlike the unit plan the contract plan can 
be readily adapted to skill subjects. This is 
because the contract plan is not based on 
“mastery of subject matter” but rather on 
the satisfactory completion of a piece of 
work. Hence, the contract plan may be suc- 
cessfully used with subjects such as shorthand 
and typewriting as well as with all other 
commercial subjects. 


Probably the preparation of the guide sheet 
for a contract causes the teacher more diffi- 
culty than any other phase of the contract 
plan. In order that teachers may have some 
idea of the contents of a guide sheet the 
following specimen contracts are offered: 


TYPICAL CONTRACT IN 
BOOKKEEPING 


The following contract is based on Chapter 
I of 20th Century Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing. It is taken for granted that the school is 
using the work book which accompanies this 
text. 


CONTRACT: “Property and Its Owner- 
ship” 


fe uy 8 
I I oo 56's Sande vialacel ae, od nie os, Qo 
ET yp es | Say 2 ee 


INSTRUCTION TO THE PUPIL: You 
are contracting to complete a specific job. 
Just as the business man contracts to do a 
piece of work in a specified time and is paid 
if he completes the contract satisfactorily, 
you will be given a passing grade if you 
satisfactorily complete the work which you 
contract to do in the time specified. As the 
business man is often given a bonus for doing 
additional work in the scheduled time, you 
may earn a higher grade by completing 
additional work. 


In this first job you contract to study 
Chapter I of the textbook, and to work out 
the written exercises given in connection with 
Chapter I. In order that you may more 
easily work out these exercises they are pre- 
sented in a more convenient form in the work 
book. 
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OBJECTIVE OF THE CONTRACT: 
This contract will familiarize you with the 
simplest methods of recording business trans- 
actions and will show you the effects of simple 
business transactions on (a) the assets owned 
by a business, and (b) the ownership of these 
assets. 

This contract will show you how bookkeep- 
ing and accounting are based on the simple 
arithmetical equation —‘“‘assets = proprietor- 
ship.” Business transactions result in addi- 
tions to or subtractions from the two sides of 
this equation and this contract will show you 
how these additions and subtractions may be 
indicated without the use of plus or minus 
signs. 


TEXTBOOK ASSIGNMENTS: Study 
carefully Chapter I of the textbook, “‘Prop- 
erty and Its Ownership.” Be sure each point 
is clear to you before leaving it. The more 
clearly you understand the text matter in this 
chapter, the easier it will be for you to com- 
plete the written exercises. 


After you have finished studying pages 3 
to 6 of the textbook, complete the instruc- 
tional test (exercise I, page 6), found on 
page 1 of the work book. After you have 
finished your study of pages 8 to 12 of the 
textbook, complete the instructional test 
(exercise 4, page 12), found on page 5 of the 
work book. 


REFERENCES: If you feel the need for 
additional study in order to clear up some 
points before starting on the written work, 
you should consult the following references: 


WRITTEN WORK: The written work 
which you contract to do will be found on 
pages 1 to 8 of the work book. Before starting 
on the written work read carefully the instruc- 
tions “to the student” on the inside front 
cover of the work book. Also be sure that 
you study the instructions preceding each 
written exercise, and that you understand 
these instructions before you begin the 
exercises. 


GRADES: It is possible for you to earn a 
grade of D, C, B, or A. The grade you earn 
will be determined by the amount of work 
you complete, and by how satisfactorily it is 
done. Below are listed the exercises to be 
completed for each of the grades. Complete 
those for a D grade first and submit them for 
approval before beginning on the C grade 
material. 


For a “‘D”’ grade: 
Exercise 2, p. 7 
Exercise 5, p. 13 

For a “‘C’”’ grade: 


Exercise 3, p. 7 
Exercise 6, p. 14 


For a ‘‘B”’ grade: 
Exercise 7, p. 14 
For an ‘‘A’”’ grade: 


Complete the exercise given 
below: 


On January 1, Mr. J. A. Pendery, an auto- 
mobile dealer, owned the following assets 
used in his business: 


ae $ 750.00 
Merchandise... 3,000.00 
Equipment.... 5,000.00 


He owed no debts. Record his assets and 
proprietorship and the following transactions 
in “T” accounts similar to the illustrations 
shown in the center of page 9 of the text. 
Prepare the two statements and show pro- 
prietorship and net profit as illustrated at the 
bottom of page 11 of the text. (Automobiles 
in stock are considered merchandise.) 
(a) Paid cash, $500, for an automobile which 
he received from the factory. 
(b) Paid cash, $2, to have the automobile 
polished. 


(c) Received cash, $700, for an automobile 
which cost $500. 

(d) Paid cash, $12, for replacing a broken 
part on an automobile. 

(e) Paid cash, $25, for the salary of a helper. 

(f) Received cash, $650, for an automobile 
which cost $450. 

(g) Paid cash, $650, for a new automobile 

delivered from the factory. 

Received cash, $450, for an automobile 

which cost $450, which was returned to 

the factory. 


(i) Paid cash, $25, for the services of a helper. 


(h 


~~ 


TYPICAL CONTRACT IN 
SALESMANSHIP 


The following is offered as a typical con- 
tract in salesmanship. It deals with the 
salesman’s need for a knowledge of good 
English, and would probably come early in 
the course. 


CONTRACT: “Language of the Salesman’”’ 
RE MINI So. 6. a. 65:8. asses su saisie oa 0 seas 
I MINS 255. cs bss nea eeene wesun 
pel ye Bee LP ay +: 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE PUPIL: Give 
careful attention to the directions given below 
for completing this contract. Be especially 
careful about the appearance of all written 
work. 


TEXTBOOK ASSIGNMENT: Study 
Chapter .... of the textbook. Read through 
the entire chapter once, and then go through 
it a second time, being sure that you have 
mastered each of the principles of English 
discussed in the chapter. 
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REFERENCES: If you feel the need for 
additional study of English grammar consult 


pe rr 


Consult your dictionary for the pronuncia- 
tions of words you are told to investigate. 

WRITTEN WORK: The written work for 
this chapter should consist of (1) answers to 
the “Questions on the Text” found at the 
end of the chapter in the textbook, (2) an- 
swers to the “‘Questions for Discussion” given 
on this guide sheet, (3) solution of the labora- 
tory projects given on this guide sheet. 


GRADES: Below is listed the work to be 
completed for each of the grades, D, C, B, 
and A. Do not begin work on the exercises 
for a grade of D until you have completed 
reading the text and have answered the 
“Questions on the Text.”’ 


For a “‘D”’ grade: 
All “Questions on the Text” found at 
the end of the chapter in the textbook 


and the following questions for dis- 
cussion: 


(1) In which of the following occupations 
is the ability to use English correctly and 


forcefully of special importance? Explain 
why you believe this to be true. 

a. Bookkeeper f. Minister 

b. Mining engineer g. Advertisement 

c. Attorney writer 

d. Newspaper h. Stenographer 

reporter i. Timekeeper 
e. Chemist j. Credit and collec- 


tion manager 


(2) Give the correct pronunciation of the 
following words which are frequently accented 
on the wrong syllable: 


a. Absolutely f. Address 

b. Equitable g. Chastisement 
c. Acclimate h. Comparable 
d. Robust i. Disputable 
e. Romance j. Positively 


(3) Can a salesman, who is careless in his 
use of language in ordinary conversation, use 
it correctly when making a sales talk, even 
though he attempts to do so? 


For a ‘‘C”’ grade: 


Everything required for ‘“D” grade and 
the following questions for discussion: 


(1) Explain how the reading of good 
literature— 
a. Improves one’s grammar. 
b. Increases one’s vocabulary. 
c. Results in a more fluent style in the use 
of English. 


(2) 
(a) What is a figure of speech? 


(b) How may figures of speech improve 
a sales talk? 


(3) What would you do if you found it 
necessary to use a word which has been 
mispronounced several times by a prospect 
or customer? 


(4) The following laboratory project: 


Bring into class five advertisements in 
which figures of speech have been used 
effectively. If it is inconvenient to bring in 
the advertisements, copy the five sentences 
upon a sheet of paper and give the names of 
the advertisements from which the sentences 
were taken and the periodicals in which the 
advertisements appeared. 


For a “‘B”’ grade: 


Everything required for ‘“‘C” grade and 
the following questions for discussion: 


(1) Tell of an instance you observed in 
which a salesman “talked over the head” of 
his prospect or hearer or in some other way 
failed to adapt his language to his hearer. 


(2) Correct the following grammatical 
errors: 


a. Just between you and I, you may look 
for a drop in prices. 


b. There is little doubt but what shipment 
will be made this week. 


(3) The following laboratory project: 

List five mistakes in English (spelling, 
grammar, misuse of words) which you have 
observed on show cards, window signs, or 
posters in your community. 


For an ‘‘A’’ grade: 


Everything required for a “B’’ grade 
and answer the following questions for 
discussion: 


(1) Give the correct pronunciation of the 
following words: 


a. Envoy f. Hasten 

b. Patron g. Edinburgh 
c. Calliope h. Granary 

d. Vaudeville i. Precedent 

e. Subtle j. Maintenance 


(2) Correct the following errors in word 
usage: 
a. I have not received a reply to my letter. 


b. Mr. Pollack, some party called you on 
the telephone this morning. 


c. The manager can scarcely arrive here 
before Tuesday evening of next week. 


d. We have less men working in the factory 
today than we had a year ago. 


e. The two salesmen congratulated one 
another. 


(3) The following laboratory project: 


List ten errors in English which you have , 
recently heard made by retail salespeople. 
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ACTUAL BUSINESS PRACTICE 


by 


ERNEST O. DRAPER 
Wilson’s Modern Business College 
Seattle, Washington 


HEN business colleges first began 
to grow popular, such expressions 
as “Learn to do by Doing,” 

“Actual Business from the Start,” and other 
similar slogans were very common, and many 
business colleges maintained what they com- 
monly called their ‘‘Business Emporium,” 
“Business Exchange,” and other designations 
that were intended to be very impressive. 
In many of these schools, the student was 
started out on his “course” with a sort of 
chart to follow, and if he got 


on the other end of the transaction. Now 
that is not the fault of the set. It simply is 
a condition that cannot be overcome in the 
use of sets, unless the teacher or some other 
student takes the place of file Five. 

With this thought in mind, and with the 
cooperation of the management of this school, 
we have worked out a plan that meets all 
reasonable objections to either the set plan 
or the “‘Learn to do by Doing”’ idea. 

Our plan is this: The student completes 
regular sets and work book 








along all right, that was very 
fine. If he did not get along so 
well, he was sometimes assisted 
by an efficient teacher, and at 
other times, an “advanced 
student” was sent to “audit” 
his books and set him on the 
right road again. Finally, he 
finished his course (or was 
finished by it), and went on 
his way. If he had finished the 
course, he usually got a good 
job at a fabulous salary rang- 
ing from $5.00 to $10.00 per 
week, and, strange as it may 
seem, he usually made good. 
This system of instruction was 











requirements in Parts I and II 
of 20th Century Accounting. 
From this point he goes into 
the Junior Business Practice 
Department, where he is given 
a code of transactions to 
record, and is supplied with all 
the books, papers, and forms 
that he will need in recording 
those transactions. He com- 
mences business with a cash 
capital, and is impressed with 
the idea that now he is a 
business man, conducting his 
own business and keeping his 
own books. He immediately 











feels his importance, and his 





gradually displaced by later 

and more up-to-date methods, which usually 
meant the adoption of budgets or practice 
sets. Now I am very much in favor of the 
use of sets in bookkeeping courses. In fact, 
I believe that is one of the best ways to give 
the student his training, up to a given point. 
But I am old-fashioned enough to believe that 
the “Learn to do by Doing” idea is still a 
mighty good one. 

The situation, as I see it, is this: In the 
sets the student has to assume the role of too 
many different persons. In the first place, he 
is the bookkeeper for the owner of the 
business, which is very logical, but he never 
sees the proprietor, and it is difficult for him 
to get the correct “‘slant” at the business from 
that viewpoint. Then in every transaction 
that is made he sees only the one side. He is 
told to place “Outgoing Papers’’ in file Five. 
The chances are he doesn’t realize what 
“Outgoing Papers’? means, and unless the 
teacher is very much alive to the subject, 
that student will go all through his sets 
without realizing the true significance of out- 
going papers and why there should be such 
a thing. He doesn’t realize that “placing 
outgoing papers in file Five” means simply 
handing or mailing those papers to the person 


interest is keen. The “mer- 
chandise”’ that he buys is nothing more than 
small cards with the name and quantity of the 
commodity printed thereon, but they repre- 
sent real merchandise to him. He has to order 
that merchandise from the wholesale house, 
with whom he has to establish a credit rating, 
or from some other student in the department. 
He has to buy his equipment; lease his store 
room; hire his clerks; insure his merchandise 
and equipment; deposit his money in a bank 
where his own account is kept in a practical 
way, and from which he receives weekly 
statements showing the condition of his 
account. He writes his checks; signs his notes; 
draws his drafts, trade acceptances; and, in 
short, learns the significance of, and how to 
prepare, all business and legal papers com- 
monly required to carry on a business enter- 
prise, and always WITH A REAL LIVE 
PERSON at the other end of the transaction. 
He writes up his own books, posts to his 
own ledger, takes his own Trial Balances, 
makes his own Balance Sheets and State- 
ments of Profit and Loss. To all intents and 
purposes, he is a real live business man, doing 
business with the other real live business men 
in his community, and he takes it very 
seriously. 
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When he completes the work™of Junior 
Business Practice, he completes Part III of 
20th Century Accounting, and when that is 
completed, he is promoted into ‘Senior 
Business Practice.” 


Senior Business Practice is divided into two 
parts, the first part conforming to Partner- 
ship Accounting, and the second part giving 
practice in Corporation Accounting. Part I 
of Senior Business Practice requires a mini- 
mum number of transactions in buying and 
selling merchandise, and the student is also 
required to do a Commission Business in 
selling merchandise consigned to him by other 
students, and also in sending out merchandise 
to other students to be sold. 


The set work, however, has not been aban- 
doned. While the student is working Part I 
of Senior Business Practice, his home work 
requirements include the work book for Part 
IV of 20th Century Accounting, which, of 
course, prepares him for Part II of Senior 
Business Practice, in which he organizes his 
own corporation under the laws of this state. 
His corporation is engaged principally in a 
lumber business, but not many transactions 
are required. His main work is to organize 
his corporation, keep his books from the 
corporation standpoint, then close his books 
and dissolve his corporation. This all has to 
be done in accordance with the corporation 
laws of this state. 


With the completion of Part II of Senior 
Business Practice, the student is ready to 
complete Part IV of 20th Century Accounting 
and begin his Office Practice. 


During the time the student has been 
working in the Senior Business Practice de- 
partment he has also been attending a lecture 
class for at least thirty minutes each day. 
We use “Fundamentals of Accounting,” by 
Sherwood, as the principal text for this lecture 
course. 


It would be impossible to carry on such 
work as this without the proper machinery 
and organization, so we have our own railroad 
over which to ship merchandise, with a real 
live person as freight agent to sign the bills of 
lading, and a real live person to receive the 
merchandise. I have already mentioned our 
bank. We do as wide a scope of business in 
the bank as circumstances will permit. The 
bank receives the deposits from the students; 
they look after the making of leases, deeds 
and mortgages; collecting drafts drawn by 
one student on another; discounting promis- 
sory notes and trade acceptances; posting on 
a real banking machine into the depositors’ 
ledger; making Trial Balances, etc., and clos- 
ing the books every week. And the books 
have to balance! 


We maintain a wholesale house for the 
purpose of supplying the students with the 
merchandise that they are to sell to others. 


The'student places his order, and the order is 
filled by the students in the office. Real 
invoices are made for the merchandise being 
sold. The books are kept on the departmental 
plan, and the work is arranged so that each 
student has certain things to do each week 
of the six that it takes him to work through 
this office. The merchandise is classified into 
five classes, and each class is carried in a 
department of its own, and when the books 
are closed at the end of each week, the 
accountant for the week must show the re- 
sults of operations in each department. No 
student is given credit for his work until his 
books balance, and he is not allowed to 
“juggle” figures. 


There is another phase of our training in 
this department that I believe is worth men- 
tioning, and that is our machine calculation 
and machine bookkeeping. Every student is 
required to learn how to operate correctly 
and at reasonable speed, the principal calcu- 
lators and bookkeeping machines. Definite 
courses have been arranged for each kind of 
machine, and the work each student does has 
to pass inspection before credit is given. Also 
we require a reasonable speed on the type- 
writer. 


The foregoing discussion gives you some 
idea of our plan. Perhaps you would ask 
‘How does it work?” I can give an enthusi- 
astic “It works fine” as an answer to that 
question. Students who have to be pushed 
and helped along in their set work grow 
enthusiastic in their Business Practice. 
*Doesn’t it make a lot of work for the 
teacher?” Yes, it does. Yet, I have found 
that after the student once gets a good start, 
it takes less work on the part of the teacher 
to keep him going in the right direction. Ob- 
viously, there can be no two sets of books 
nearly the same, so the teacher cannot have 
a key, or reference book, to use in checking 
up the work of the student. Each set must 
be audited individually and independently 
when, and if, difficulties arise. 


This condition itself is worth a great deal, 
for it impresses the student with the impor- 
tance of having his work always correct. He 
is made to realize that when he leaves the 
schoo] room and steps into an office to keep 
the books, he will have no teacher with a 
reference book in his hand waiting to tell him 
whether his work is correct or otherwise. 


A department of this kind wil] not run 
itself, however, and unless the teacher is will- 
ing to put in a lot of work planning and shap- 
ing the course, and keeping it full of vitally 
interesting and important things to do, it 
will be better for him to stick to the sets. It 
goes without saying that a teacher who has 
had no actual experience in a real live, up-to- 
date office would be seriously handicapped in 
——s to carry on a department of this 

nd. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE VOCATIONAL VALUE OF 
BOOKKEEPING IN SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


by 


M. B. DILLEY 
Drake University 
Des Moines, Iowa 


STUDY of public high schools of the 
United States made by the United 
States Office of Education! concerning 
their activities for the school year ending in 
June, 1928, shows an enrollment of 3,345,473 
pupils in the four regular high school years. 
The same study shows an enrollment in public 
high schools of the United States for the 
school year ending in June, 1915, of 1,158,917 
pupils—an increase during the fourteen years 
of 102%. 
Further analysis of the study 


entire enrollment has changed from 1 in 30 
in 1915 to 1 in 10 in 1928. 


In the state of Indiana there were 74,436 
pupils enrolled in secondary schools in 1928, 
of whom 40,141 or 53.9% were enrolled in 
commercial courses.” 


Of the number enrolled in commercial 
courses in Indiana in 1928 there were 6,658 
studying bookkeeping—16.5% of all pupils 

enrolled in commercial courses, 





or 8.8% of the entire enroll- 





above mentioned in schools 


ment in secondary schools. 





reporting enrollment by sub- 
jects shows that 1,642,529 
pupils, or 56.7% of the total 
enrollment, are enrolled in one 
or more commercial subjects. 
In 1915 there were enrolled in 
one or more commercial sub- 
jects 208,605 pupils, or 18% of 
the total enrollment. This is an 
increase in number of pupils in 
commercial courses during the 
fourteen years of 687%. 


There were 309,138 pupils 


in the United States studying 
bookkeeping in 1928, which 











A survey made in the South 
Bend High School in 1928 
showed that out of a total 
enrollment of 2,106 there were 
259 pupils, or 12.3%, studying 
bookkeeping. The survey 
further showed that of the 
2,106 enrolled in the high 
school 601, or 35%, would have 
studied bookkeeping, accord- 
ing to planned course, by the 
time they had graduated. 





Few colleges and universities 
recognize bookkeeping for en- 














was 18.8% of those enrolled in 
commercial courses and 10.67% 
of the entire secondary school enrollment. 
There were 39,403 pupils in the United States 
studying bookkeeping in 1915, which was 
18.8% of those enrolled in commercial courses 
and 3.4% of the entire secondary school 
enrollment. There has been an increase in 
number of pupils studying bookkeeping 
during those fourteen years of 684%. 


During the years from 1915 to 1928, inclu- 
sive, there has been a growth in secondary 
school population in the United States as a 
whole of 102%, and at the same time a growth 
in students taking commercial courses of 
687%, or a growth in popularity of commercial 
courses 6.73 times as great as the growth in 
secondary school population. The ratio of 
those in commercial courses to those studying 
bookkeeping has remained practically the 
same during those fourteen years, while the 
ratio of those studying bookkeeping to the 





trance requirements. Very few 
pupils who study bookkeeping 
in the South Bend High School say they 
expect to go to college. A logical deduction 
from these facts is that these pupils who are 
studying bookkeeping in secondary school 
systems are studying it that they may use it 
as a vocational tool as soon as they have 
graduated from high school. 


The figures above indicate that there has 
been a change in the scope as well as in the 
nature of secondary education during the 
past fifteen years. It is evident that there 
has also been a change in the scope and 
nature of business during that time. Has 
there been a change during that period in 
South Bend bookkeeping work in offices 
which has not been met by a corresponding 
change in the content of the bookkeeping 
course? Do the graduates of the bookkeeping 
course in the South Bend High School find 
the principles of bookkeeping which they 


1United States Office of Education, Statistics of Public High School, 1927-28. Bulletin 1929, No. 35, 


Page 4. 


*United States Office of Education, Statistics of Public High Schools, 1927-28. Bulletin 1929, No. 35, 


Page 122 
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have learned in school applicable when they 
get on the job? What significance has the 
fact that the ratio of those taking bookkeeping 
to those taking commercial courses has 
remained the same during the past fifteen 
years while the ratio of those taking book- 
keeping to the entire enrollment has changed 
from 1 in 30 to 1 in 10 for the United States 
as a whole, and to 1 in 8 for South Bend? 
What class of students are studying book- 
keeping? What are the vocational oppor- 
tunities for this class of students? Should the 
study of bookkeeping be encouraged among 
a different class of students? 


An attempt has been made in an investiga- 
tion during the past year to answer as 
definitely as possible some of these questions 
as applicable to South Bend. No effort has 
been made to evaluate any cultural value 
which may be claimed for the study of book- 
keeping. This investigation has been con- 
cerned only with its vocational aspects. 

An effort to obtain information upon three 
questions has been the specific aim of the 
study: (1) Does the bookkeeping training 
given in the South Bend High School function 
vocationally? (2) Are there vocational oppor- 
tunities for those now studying bookkeeping? 
(3) What conclusions and recommendations 
can be made? 


Three separate procedures were followed 
in an attempt to obtain the answer to the first 
specific question set up as a goal of the study 
—‘Does the bookkeeping training given in 
South Bend function vocationally?” In 
answering that question a list of objectives 
of teaching the subject was prepared from an 
examination of courses of study in bookkeep- 
ing from ten states, and from a questionnaire 
sent to 156 teachers of bookkeeping in the 
state of Indiana. A questionnaire was then 
sent to all the graduates (196) of the South 
Bend High School bookkeeping course for 
the past five years to obtain their ideas as 
to its vocational effectiveness and as to the 
accomplishment of these most common teach- 
ing objectives. Office managers of twenty-four 
representative South Bend business firms 
were interviewed concerning their require- 
ments of training when hiring bookkeepers. 
A questionnaire was also placed in the hands 
of all the bookkeepers in these offices, asking 
their opinion of the vocational effectiveness 
of the bookkeeping course as given in the 
South Bend High School as outlined for them 
in the questionnaire. 


In answering the question “Are there voca- 
tional opportunities for those who are now 
studying bookkeeping?” a study was made of 
the number of bookkeeping positions avail- 
able in South Bend, and also of the number 
and type of students then studying book- 
keeping. Federal census figures and employ- 
ment records of South iBend City were 
used in determining the first. Pupil I. Q. 
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shown from Otis tests, and occupations of 
parents were used in determining the second. 


The first and most important aim toward 
which teachers of bookkeeping should work, 
according to the opinions of bookkeeping 
teachers in the state of Indiana and according 
to the frequency of listing in state courses of 
study in bookkeeping throughout the United 
States, is ““To develop systernatic and desir- 
able business habits” in their students. The 
next two most important objectives, in order, 
by the same criteria, are “To teach the 
common business forms with which a clerical 
worker should be familiar’ and “‘To teach 
the student to keep a set of books.’”’ Of 72 
graduates of the South Bend High School 
bookkeeping course 77% said they had been 
taught to do all work systematically, and 
95% said they had learned something of 
value to them concerning business forms. 
South Bend High School bookkeeping teachers 
should increase the effectiveness with which 
they are teaching systematic habits to their 
students. 


Of the 72 students responding to the ques- 
tionnaire sent them, who took bookkeeping 
during the five years, 1923-1927, most (91%) 
used their bookkeeping training after they 
had graduated. It helped 55% of them to get 
a job; 77% said they could not have done 
their work as well if they had not had a book- 
keeping course. The bookkeeping training 
received by these students was vocationally 
effective. However, 48% thought they could 
have learned all they needed to know about 
the subject in a reorganized-one-semester 
course. 


Office managers in South Bend desire, in 
those whom they employ as bookkeepers, 
intelligence, initiative, and ambition. They 
also say that those characteristics are often 
lacking in those they hire. Very few (9%) of 
the pupils who took bookkeeping in South 
Bend High School are superior mentally, and 
only a small number (35%) are even average 
or above in intelligence. The parents of those 
who took bookkeeping in the South Bend 
High School are mostly (70%) common or 
factory laborers. Counts’ in his study of 
American education also found that children 
taking the commercial course were those 
whose parents were doing the lowest type of 
labor. Salaries of bookkeepers in South Bend 
are approximately the same as the average 
for clerical workers in the United States. The 
model salary in South Bend for bookkeepers 
is $25.00 per week. The average salary for 
clerical workers in the United States is also 
$25.00 per week. The average salary for 
bookkeepers in South Bend is $31.25 per 
week. The average of the median salaries for 
ledger clerks, cost clerks, and head book- 
keepers in the United States is $30.32. 


(Concluded on page 114) 


1G. S. Counts—The Selective Character of American Secondary School Education, University of 


Chicago, 1922. 


‘National Industrial Conference Board—Clerical Studies in the United States, 1926. 
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A NEW CONCEPTION OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
IN HANDLING PURCHASES AND SALES DISCOUNT 
by 
W. H. HORD 


Central State Teachers College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


HERE is, at the present time, consider- 
able confusion regarding the correct 
method of handling purchases and 

sales discount. There are, generally speaking, 
only two methods advanced. On the one hand 
it is argued that they should be deducted from 
the purchases or sales account as the case 
might be; while on the other hand it is con- 
tended that these items should be set up as 
income or expense accounts but here, again, 
there is no general agreement 


nature as to permit different businesses of 
similar nature to make accurate comparisons 
between the corresponding items in the state- 
ments of such concerns. But it is obvious that 
if the above practice were followed it would 
be necessary to make a number of detailed 
and difficult adjustments in these statements 
in order to show the minimum price available 
to each of these concerns, which, in reality, 
is the only basis upon which valuable com- 

parisons can be made. More- 





as to where in the Statement of 


over, the information for mak- 





Profit and Loss they should 


ing these adjustments would 





appear. However, so far as the 
writer has been able to find, it is 
unanimously agreed that these 
items should not be set up until 
the discount is actually taken 
at the time of payment. This 
very practice, however, is, in 
the opinion of the writer, 
responsible for the indefinite 
and almost mystic relation of 
these items to the other ac- 
counts in a double entry set of 
books. The purpose of this 
article, therefore, is to show 
why it is better both in theory 











not be available from the state- 
ments since they contain no 
information showing how much 
discount WAS NOT TAKEN. 
This information, which under 
the present methods is not 
provided at all, is, actually, the 
most fundamental and usable 
information to be obtained 
from discount records. 


Another inaccuracy of the 
statements may be illustrated 
by the following example. 
Suppose it is a period of 




















and in practice to show these 
contingent discount items by 
making entries at the time of the purchase or 
sale instead of waiting until payment is made 
before making any entry. For the sake of 
brevity only purchases discount will be con- 
sidered. 


In considering purchases discount as a 
deduction from the purchases account, there 
immediately appear a number of obvious 
inconsistencies. In the first place it is ap- 
parent that if the discount is taken purchases 
is one amount; if it is not taken purchases is 
entirely another amount. The proportion of 
discounts taken by the same concern is likely 
to vary slightly from month to month while 
among different concerns with various degrees 
‘of credit rating the proportion of discounts 
taken is likely to vary widely. It should be 
clear, then, that the cost of goods sold as 
shown on the Statements of Profit and Loss 
of the same concern from month to month or 
of different concerns all the time will fluctuate 
not only because of an actual difference in the 
cost of merchandise but also because of the 
varying proportions of discount taken. How- 
ever, accountants are generally agreed that 
accounting practices should be of such a 


decreasing inventories, as at 
present, and a business had a 
beginning inventory of $100,000; made 
purchases of $500,000; and has an ending 
inventory of $20,000. For the sake of sim- 
plicity it will be assumed that all goods were 
bought at 2% discount and that all the 
discount was taken. It is evident, then, that 
all three of the above items are overvalued 
2% since they were listed at the invoice 
price before the discount was taken. But on 
the statement of profit and loss $10,000 
discount will be subtracted from the purchases 
leaving a net amount of $490,000. However, 
$400 of this same discount will be subtracted 
again with the ending inventory since this 
amount of the $20,000 is actually discount 
and has already been subtracted. This sub- 
traction, evidently, reduces the cost of goods 
$400 below what it should be. On the other 
hand $2,000 of the $100,000 beginning in- 
ventory is discount which was subtracted as 
purchases discount on the preceding state- 
ment. This addition of $2,000, then, increases 
the cost of sales a corresponding amount over 
what it should be. The net result would be, 
and obviously so, an error the effect of which 
is to show the cost of sales $1600 more than 
it should be. By the same reasoning it can 
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be shown that in a period of increasing 
inventories the cost of sales would be markedly 
understated. It should be obvious that in a 
business of greatly varying seasonal inven- 
tories the error from this effect alone would 
be so great as to make practically impossible 
any reliable comparisons of the relative 
success of the business from period to period. 
And the tragedy of all this is the error, like 
a snake in the grass, is never detected. 


Another obvious inconsistency is revealed 
when the purchases discount is taken by use 
of borrowed money. Suppose, for example, 
the interest on the borrowed money is exactly 
equal to the discount. In this case the pur- 
chases discount would be used to decrease 
the cost of goods sold but the decrease would 
be added later in the statement as a non- 
operating expense (the interest on the bor- 
rowed money). But if the money had not 
been borrowed and the discount not taken 
it would then have appeared (rather it would 
have been included for it could not have been 
detected) as a cost of goods sold and, there- 
fore, have reduced the operating profit of the 
business. Hence, if the discount is not taken 
it has the effect of an operating expense and 
if it is taken with borrowed money it is 
classed as a non-operating expense. 


Again the two prices on an invoice are 
different only because of elapsed time. If 
money is the medium of exchange, then the 
price of goods is whatever they can be pur- 
chased at for money. The fact that goods 
may be bought at one price for cash and at 
another with deferred payment does not 
mean that the value of the goods has changed 
or that the actual cost of the goods is greater 
in the latter case. Under no conditions does 
it seem logical to class an increase of one 
price over another in the same contract as a 
part of the cost of goods when this increase 
is based entirely upon the time element. The 
discount is more in the nature of a penalty 
for non-payment, a charge for the use of 
capital, than a reward for early payment. 
Regardless of how great or how small the 
discount rate allowed, if not taken, it becomes 
a charge for borrowed capital since it could 
have been avoided by paying at an earlier 
date. Carelessness in failing to pay within 
the discount period or inability to pay 
because of poor credit are insufficient reasons 
for classifying this charge otherwise. In spite 
of the reason for non payment, the fact still 
remains that the charge very definitely arose 
out of an extension of credit over a certain 
period of time. Hence, if this charge is for 
something in addition to the goods, as clearly 
it is since the goods were actually sold and 
could have been paid for at net, then the 
necessary corollary is that this charge should 
never in the beginning have been debited to 
the purchases account as a part of the cost 
price. 


The second method of handling purchases 
discount as an income has less logic to support 


it than the first. The previous method does 
recognize that some how, some where, the 
discount item affects purchases in some 
manner. But it is not clear in just what 
manner. On the other hand, one of the most 
difficult tasks confronting the bookkeeping 
teacher is to satisfactorily explain why and 
how purchases discount is an income and, if 
so, why a non-operating income when it 
arises entirely from the operations of the 
business. If it is in the nature of interest, how 
is it that the business is able to collect interest 
on its own debts? In fact, it was because this 
idea never was explained satisfactorily to the 
writer that caused him to begin thinking 
along the line of this article. It is difficult to 
realize how there can be an income and yet 
no income at all. The truth is, there is no 
income. The payment of the obligations 
within the discount period merely cancels a 
contingent liability which had its origin with 
the primary debt but no distinction between 
the two was made. If the net purchase and 
the discount were entered separately in the 
beginning it would be perfectly obvious that 
a portion of the liability credited was con- 
tingent upon failure to pay within a certain 
period of time. But the advocates of this 
method assume that the face rather than the 
net amount of the invoice must be charged 
to the purchases account. This, in their 
minds, is definitely fixed and beyond question. 
This certainty, however, exists principally 
because the principle has not been questioned 
and not because of any logic, theoretical or 
practical, to support it. 


To use the example above in which the 
discount was taken by use of borrowed 
money, the interest on which was exactly 
equal to the discount. In this case there 
would be a non-operating expense (interest) 
item exactly balancing a non-operating 
income (purchases discount) and apparently 
there would be no loss or no gain. But the 
amount of the discount is still included in the 
purchases account and the net result of all 
the transactions regarding this purchase has 
been an expense to the amount of the interest 
on the borrowed money. This expense, 
however, would not show on the books. 


Now suppose the amount of the discount is 
greater than the amount of the interest on 
borrowed money. In this case the purchases 
discount would exceed the interest and the 
net apparent result would be an income. But 
this is only a bookkeeping income and the 
business has actually sustained an expense 
equal to the amount of the interest. The only 
argument that can logically be advanced in 
favor of this method of handling purchases 
discount is that it will make the books 
balance. 


\ 

To class purchases discount as an income 
is to fail to recognize the very important 
fact that the total allowable discount in the 
beginning represents an additional and con- 
tingent cost over and above the actual 
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purchase price of the goods. Hence, if it is 
paid, no logic can reasonably classify it in 
any other category than that of an expense. 
It is both illogical and confusing to class 
purchases discount as a part of purchases and 
then show that portion which is taken as an 
income. The actual market price of any goods 
is the net amount for which it is available to 
the customer for cash. If some other terms 
than cash make it necessary to pay an addi- 
tional amount then this charge is of necessity 
in the nature of an expense and not an increase 
in the purchase price of the goods. 


Most authors of accounting texts agree that 
if all discounts were taken or if all purchases 
were made for cash there would be no need 
for having a purchases discount account at 
all. This is true. But at the same time it is 
an admission that the amount of the discount 
is not a part of the purchase price. Then, is 
it logical to argue that merely because some 
discount items may not be taken the pur- 
chases account and finally the cost of goods 
sold should be padded with the amount of 
the total of all the discounts? Why isn’t the 
purchases discount account a complete 
record of this item and the purchases account 
a true record of the actual purchase price of 
goods bought? In reality it would seem that 
the purchases account and purchases discount 
account are as independent of each other and 
actually have about the same relation to each 
other as the notes payable and interest ex- 
pense accounts. 


Now, in order to clarify the position of the 
purchases discount account, it should contain 
the complete record of purchases discount. In 
other words, it should show just how much 
the business is paying for the credit advances 
made by its creditors. If this definite and 
beneficial information is shown, the purchases 
discount account will be automatically 
transformed from an income account to an 
expense account and as such will be much 
more valuable as a factor in management and 
will discard completely its robe of mystery as 
merely a bookkeeping device. 


The total of each purchases invoice should 
be credited to the creditor’s account as usual. 
This credit, if a discount is allowed, contains 
two types of liabilities, one real and the other 
(the amount of the discount) contingent. The 
real liability is actually the cost of the goods 
bought, the contingent liability, though it 
may become real, does so only because of 
elapsed time, but because it is and must be 
recorded in the books at the time of the 
purchase and since its payment will not and 
cannot bring any additional value to the 
business, it should be offset by a contingent 
expense and not set up as a part of the pur- 
chase price (which it most certainly is not) 
and thus charged to purchases. 


This procedure would result in recording 
the total of all allowable discount on pur- 


chases as a debit to the purchases discount 
account while debiting the purchases account 
with only the net amount of the bill. When 
the creditor is paid, if the discount is taken, 
the credits will be to cash and purchases dis- 
count, the regular procedure always followed. 
If all the discount is taken, the purchases 
discount account, after making adjustments 
for deferred or unpaid items, would balance 
thus proving the previous statement that 
this account is unnecessary if all discounts 
are always taken. But in case some are not 
taken, the purchases discount account, after 
adjustment, would then have a debit balance 
representing the actual amount of money paid 
for the use of borrowed capital from creditors. 
Hence, the account would be classed as a 
non-operating expense instead of a non- 
operating income. 


This method brings into bold relief the 
very important and otherwise hidden fact 
of how much of the allowable discount IS 
NOT BEING TAKEN. In other words it 
shows with emphasis just how much more 
could be saved by taking all the allowed dis- 
counts. It would help to deterinine whether 
or not an addition to the working capital 
would be profitable. It shows definitely what 
the advances of merchandise from the credi- 
tors are costing the business. It would make 
the comparisons of the cost of goods sold 
items on the Statements of Profit and Loss of 
all related businesses much more reliable and 
worthwhile. It would make the system of 
keeping cash purchases and credit purchases 
consistent. 


On the other hand, this method would call 
for little additional work since the purchases 
book could be provided with an additional 
colurnn for purchases discount so that the net 
purchase could be entered in the purchases 
column and the amount of the discount in the 
discount column. The total of the discount 
column would, of course, be posted at the 
close of the month in the same manner as 
purchases. There would be no other changes 
necessary. The work of calculating the dis- 
count would not be extra since it must be 
done some time whether before or after the 
purchases invoice is entered. The only addi- 
tional work then would be the recording of 
two amounts in two columns instead of one 
amount in one column in the purchases books 
and the posting of one extra total at the close 
of each month. 


With a few adaptations the same reasoning 
would apply to the discount on sales. Space 
will not permit a discussion of this phase of 
the principle except to say that the sales 
discount account would, of course, have a 
credit rather than a debit balance, or in other 
words, it would be transformed into an income 
rather than an expense account. It would 
represent the actual amount of money re- 
ceived for all the advances of credit to all the 
customers. 
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SALESMANSHIP TEST No. 2 


by 
C. A. NOLAN 
Aliquippa Senior High School 
Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second of a series of four tests 
in salesmanship prepared by Mr. C. A. Nolan for publication in 
“‘The Balance Sheet.’’ Mr. Nolan uses Walters’ Fundamentals 
of Salesmanship as a basic text. Test No. 1, which was published 
in the October issue of ‘‘The Balance Sheet,’’ correlates with 
Chapters 1-6, while Test No. 2 correlates with Chapters 1-13 of 
the textbook. The words and characters printed in Italics con- 
stitute a key which may be used for checking purposes by in- 
structors who reproduce the test for class use. 


Place the word “‘true” or “‘false’”” before each question. 


. False 
. False 
. True 
. True 
. False 
. False 


True 


. True 

. False 
. False 
. True 


. True 


False 
False 


False 


False 
True 
False 


False 
True 
False 
False 
False 
True 
False 
True 
False 
False 


Our need for salesmanship decreases as man becomes more civilized. 
Three centuries have elapsed since the factory system began. 

By self-analysis you will have a chance to develop your personality. 
Persons without character are a menace to society. 

Enthusiasm is typified by noise. 

The law of contracts is only applicable to some sales. 

An outright attack on competitors is inexcusable. 

Words should be selected with the type of prospect in mind. 
Correct speech always means clear thinking. 

“‘Hackneyed Expressions” are worth cultivating. 

Language is indispensable in our transacting of business. 


Salesmen possess no other means of conveying thoughts except by the use of lan- 
guage. 


Salesmen may use poor grammar with all prospects and still be a very good salesrnan. 


Poor grammar does not reflect on the firm in any sense of the word but on the 
salesman alone. 


In order to correct your grammar you should read only such book as Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost.”’ 


Coherence and emphasis are synonymous. 
Your vocabulary will increase through reading and travel. 


An authority has shown that the English language has over 1000 synonyms for the 
word “group.” 


By the use of slang we can make more definite descriptions than in any other way. 
Correct speech denotes clear thinking. 

There is no grounds for real reasoning in a sales talk. 

All salesmen know when a thing is sufficiently demonstrated. 

Thinking need not be logical to reason inductively or deductively. 

Inductive reasoning is of two kinds, perfect induction and inference. 

Perfect induction and inference are “foolproof” methods of sound reasoning. 
Reasoning from analogy is reasoning from similarity. 

Arguments from authority should always be believed as there is no chance for error. 
Thrift is the only reason anyone uses for a refusal to buy. 
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29. True Family affections are one of the strongest motives underlying human actions. 
30. True When one buys a house for an investment, the appeal is the desire for gain. 
31. False Fear is a positive characteristic. 

32. False Knowledge of your goods is dispensable. 

33. False A salesman need not be familiar with all the uses of an article. 

34. False Business men, as a whole, all use the public libraries extensively. 


35. False The major steps in a sale in their most logical sequence are the preparation for the 
sale, the follow up and the sale. 


36. False In the average prospect list of 1000 people, in three years seventy are dead. 


37. False Radios are sold exclusively by radio stores in our present set up of business organiza- 
tion. 

38. False Business promotion letters should only be sent to new prospects. 

39. False Store windows as a display medium never repel trade. 

40. True The traveling salesman finds the pre-approach practically indispensable. 

41. True The prospect’s age will affect the appeal to be used in many instances. 


42. True The home office often supplies salesmen with valuable information for his pre- 
approach. 


43. True The original interview is very often the most difficult to secure. 
44. False Interviews should never be arranged in advance. 


45. True Some firms announce by mail to the customer that their salesman will call at a 
definite time. 


46. True Self-confidence is an essential factor in securing an interview. 

47. True Persistency is essential but not to the extent that you become a nuisance. 

48. True Manufacturing companies purchasing agents usually see all salesmen. 

49. True Mutual advantages should be what every salesman has to offer. 

50. True Subsequent interviews as a general thing are easier to obtain than the original one. 





—TO SAVE TIME 
| —FOR BETTER INSTRUCTION 


Commercial Law 
Achievement Tests 


By PETERS, GREINER, and GREEN 


There are ten tests in the series, covering a 
standard course in commercial law. Samples | 
will be sent to interested teachers of this 
subject. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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DRAMATIZATION OF AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTING 


by 


WILLIAM POLISHOOK, B.S. Ed. 
High School 
Dedham, Massachusetts 


This article was prepared by Mr. Polishook under the supervision of Professor 


H. F. Phillips of the State Normal School, Salem, Massachusetts. 


In submitting 


the material for publication, Professor Phillips commented on it as follows: 


“This material, although not complete in itself, is a splendid indication of 
what could be done to introduce rather difficult procedures.”’ 


HERE has been, in our educative 
process, an overemphasis of “‘reading”’ 
and “telling”? methods of instruction. 

Of course, they are important, and certainly 
are instrumental in the system of education 
in which we are so engrossed. However, it is 
a pedagogical truth that the most successful 
methods in the teaching process are those 
which promote the desired aims with the 
minimum of effort on the part of the student. 
Economy in learning is more important now 
than ever before. It is with this idea in mind 
that the following dramatization was at- 
tempted. An effort was made to show in its 
reality an introduction to a rather difficult 
element of accounting procedure, and to 
interest by showing the student what actually 
may happen, and not simply present a mere 
jumble of perhaps meaningless words. 

The use of actualities instead of symbols 
are more easily comprehended by the student. 
To place a life-like situation before the student 
will give him a general contour of the situation 
almost immediately; whereas, grasping an 
idea from the printed page involves the 


mental process of getting, first, the meaning 
from the word symbols used; then, the parti- 
cular style of the writer; and finally the idea. 
Often this is very difficult, and, wherever the 
visual element can be introduced it is wise to 
do so. 


This playlet was featured, with excellent 
results, to a group of students who had never 
studied corporation accounting. Following 
the playlet the accompanying true-false 
statements were given and a general review 
and discussion was held. Propelled by the 
dynamic power of novelty, the dramatization 
was motivation enough to create a positive 
mood for the subject. 


This playlet in itself is not a perfect 
product. It is simply an indication of what 
a teacher might do to create motivation for 
her work. The act could be presented in the 
floor space between the front blackboard and 
the first row of seats. No special site is 
required. It can be put on, and a discussion 
of the questions completed in an ordinary 
class period. At any rate, it is worthy of trial. 


CAST 


Mr. Smith—an elderly man 
Mrs. Smith—an elderly woman 
Mr. Dalton—a financier 

Mr. Jones—a young man of 20 


Found: Mr. and Mrs. Smith in the living room 
of their home. Mr. Smith is reading a 
newspaper. Mrs. Smith is sewing. 


Mrs. Smith: Your income this last year, John, has been very meager. 


Mr. Smith: Yes, dear, my business is petering out. Unless Jones’s invention turns out well, 


I don’t know what I’ll do. 


Mrs. Smith: Yesterday I heard that it was nearly completed. He hasn’t come in for meals 
for the last three days. He is working very hard. Already he has applied for a patent. 


If he is granted one, well, we’ll all be rich. 


(Bell rings and there is noise. Enter Jones waving a letter.) 
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Jones: I got it today. It’s all right in this letter. My patent is granted. Did you hear?— 
“Granted!”’ Listen to this: 


“U. S. Bureau of Patents 

Washington, D. C. 

John Elliot Jones, Esq.: 

You are hereby notified that we have issued you a patent on your new magneto. 
The number of your patent is B.C. 4698321.” 


Mr. Smith: Congratulations, John. We’re so happy to hear this! 
Mrs. Smith: I’m so happy, John! 
(Jones goes to window, showing evidence of being disheartened.) 


Jones: But, what shall we do now? I have no money to float this venture. My invention will 
save millions and, undoubtedly, it will revolutionize the automobile industry. But, what 
good is it to us! We cannot make use of it. 


(Pause) 


Mrs. Smith: Why can’t we get Mr. Dalton to help finance this? He has always been interested 
in your experimenting and he’s got a good deal of money, too. Let’s call him up and tell 
him about our good fortune! 


Mr. Smith: That’s a good idea. I’ll call him right away. (goes to the phone) Regent 1335. 
Mr. Dalton, please. Hello, Mr. Dalton. Jones has completed his invention and it is 
successful. He has been granted a patent. We are all excited and want your advice. 
Won’t you come over right away? Thanks. Goodbye. (To Mrs. Smith and Jones): He'll 
be over right away and he seems interested. 


Jones (happily): We'll have to start a business; begin manufacturing, advertising, and selling. 
If Dalton will join us, we’ll form the Smith, Jones, Dalton & Company. And we'll get 
rich, too. 


Mr. Smith: Id like to be president. 
Jones: Ill manage the plant. 
Mrs. Smith: At last I'll get that new fur coat. 
(Bell rings—door opens—enter Dalton with briefcase.) 
Dalton: Hello, everybody. Congratulations, Jones. I am glad that you have succeeded. 
Everybody: Hello, Mr. Dalton. 
(All shake hands and seat themselves around the table.) 


Dalton: While you were working on that invention, I confided with Brack and Brock, en- 
gineers, and outlined your idea. They claimed that if you were successful, it would mean 
a fortune. Now that your invention has been patented, there remains the task of floating 
a company for the production and sale of your magneto. 


Jones: But, we—we—have no money. 
Dalton: If you are willing, I will handle the floating of a corporation, and we will sell stock to 
the public. In that way, we will raise enough capital to build a plant and start to work. 


Jones: You don’t know how much I appreciate this. We shall be very glad indeed to have you, 
Mr. Dalton. 
Dalton: Now let’s get down to business. 
(Opens brief case and takes out papers.) 


Jones: You mentioned a corporation. Why start a corporation? Why can’t we form a partner- 
ship? 


Dalton: A partnership becomes unwieldy and inefficient if the number of partners becomes 
too large. The number of stockholders in a corporation is not limited and varies from three 
to many thousands. Accordingly, much more extensive fields of endeavor are open to the 
corporation because it can bring together and use advantageously the combined capital 


of many persons. 
Jones: That’s great. But how can we keep control of it? 


Dalton: By selling only about 49% of the voting stock, we can always have control of the 
corporation. 


Jones: What are some other advantages of the corporation over a partnership? 
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Dalton: In brief, there is limited liability. Only corporation property can be levied on to 
satisfy the claims of creditors; the private fortunes of the individual stockholders cannot 
be touched. Then, death, withdrawal or bankruptcy of any of its members does not inter- 
fere with its existence. Its life may be terminated by voluntary dissolution, insolvency, 
or action by law. It also has centralized control. Whereas, in a partnership, Smith, you 
and I would act for the company individually or collectively. In a corporation, one man 
can be made responsible. 


Jones: That’s wonderful. But, it can’t be so good. What would some disadvantages be? 


Dalton: We need not go into details. Most of them would not be a handicap to us. Ordinarily 
in a corporation there is lack of personal interest of the officers; the corporation is under 
government control; is taxable, and reports must be given to the government. Its credit, 
of course, is restricted to its capitalization. In some states, a corporation is restricted as 
to the character of the business. But, in spite of these disadvantages, most of which are 
not serious, the corporation shows the best general results of any form of organization. 


Smith: I would suggest that we start a corporation right away. 


Dalton: We must have at least three natural persons. Jones, I believe, is only twenty years 
old. He, according to Jaw, is an infant. 


Jones: Can a woman take part in the organization of a corporation? 
Dalton: Surely. 
Jones: Let my sister be the third organizer. 


Dalton: That’s fine. We’ll let Miss Jones be the third. You also can be a member. You will 
own shares of stock. 


Smith: Don’t we need a charter? 


Dalton: Yes. I have an application for a charter here. But first we must decide upon a name, 
amount of capital stock, and the place of the principal office. 


Smith: Let us call it the Smith, Jones, Dalton & Company. 


Dalton: That’s fine, Smith, except that we will have to leave out the “&.’’ That is typical 
only of a partnership. However, we’ll call it the Smith, Jones, Dalton Company. 


Mrs. Smith: That’s good. 


Dalton: Now for capitalization. Let us ask for a one million dollar capitalization. We shall 
not need all of that now, but we may in the future. That may save us a good deal of 
trouble later. 


Smith: One million dollars! That’s all right with me! 
Dalton: For a principal office, let us use mine until we construct our buildings. 
Jones: Thanks very much. You don’t know how much I appreciate that. 


Dalton: Well, now let me see—For a board of directors we shall use Mr. Smith, Miss Jones, 
and myself, at least for the time being; tomorrow I shall instruct my lawyer to draw up a 
set of by-laws and take care of all of the details of incorporation. 


Mrs. Smith: How shall we pay him for his services? 


Dalton: You needn’t worry, Mrs. Smith. I am sure that he will take a few shares of stock 
for his work. I believe that I can arrange that. 


Jones: That’s great. 
(Dalton rises, and all follow.) 


Dalton: I have all the information that I shall need. Tomorrow, I shall have my attorney get 
busy on this and I shall keep you informed of our progress. Mrs. Smith and Gentlemen, 
I congratulate you and hope for a prosperous future for Smith, Jones, Dalton Company. 


TRUE-FALSE STATEMENTS FOR DISCUSSIONS OF THE CORPORATION 
THEORY BROUGHT OUT IN THE DRAMATIZATION 


1. If one member of a corporation withdraws or dies, the corporation is automatically dis- 
solved. 


2. Limited liability means that only shares of stock owned by stockholders can be used to 
pay the debts of the corporation. 
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The proprietors’ investment in a corporation is called capital stock. 


A corporation is an association of persons, formed with the special permission of the 
government, to carry on a business or other project. 


. The document in which the state gives authority for the formation of a corporation is 


called a charter. 


. The charter of a corporation is often called the certificate of incorporation. 

. The management of a corporation is under elected representatives called directors. 
. Stockholders usually have the power to vote to elect directors. 

. A corporation consists of stockholders, directors, and officers. 

. After floating a corporation its founders can not sell capital stock. 

1. 


Ordinarily a corporation is formed so that it can bring together and use advantageously 
the combined capital of many persons. 


Founders of a corporation cannot hold a controlling interest in a corporation. 

A partnership becomes wieldy and efficient if the number of partners are numerous. 
Corporation property can be levied on to satisfy creditors. 

A corporation can never be terminated. 

A corporation has centralized control. 

Carlton & Company is a correct title for a corporation. 

The Charter need not contain restrictions as to the amount of capital stock. 


The only necessary qualification in the organization of a corporation is the board of direc- 
tors. 


Sometimes men are paid for their services with stock. 


KEY 
1. False 11. True 
2. False 12. False 
3. True 13. False 
4. True 14. True 
5. True 15. False 
6. True 16. True 
7. True 17. False 
8. True 18. False 
9. True 19. False 
10. False 20. True 











Teaching Plans and Assignments made according to the state 
adopted text in bookkeeping, shorthand and typewriting and mailed 
to you each week, term or semester. For prices and information, 
write to Miss Elizabeth Kizer, Head of Commercial Department, 
Quanah High School, Quanah, Texas. 
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RESEARCH: AN AID TO PROGRESS 
IN BOOKKEEPING 
by 
RAY G. PRICE 
Horace Mann High School 
Gary, Indiana 


OME advancement has been made in the 
method of teaching bookkeeping, how- 
ever, it is still necessary for teachers to 

guard against teaching of mere rules rather 
than to bring out principles of bookkeeping. 
A student who is given certain rules by means 
of which he is to do a routine task without the 
least idea as to where it will lead, is being 
trained as an animal trainer might train one 
of his beasts. 


The teacher who trains the student to do 
routine recording of information, is merely 
training a mechanical operator, with little 
or no development of the reasoning process. 
The student is being headed into a routine 
clerical position into which he will be sub- 
merged and in most cases, never to come up. 


Although the majority of teachers of book- 
keeping have had rather extensive training in 
the subject they are often textbook teachers, 
as evidenced by even a limited amount of 
observation. I am wondering if we aren’t 
still teaching the subject with emphasis on 
drill as the main factor in habit forming and 
to a large extent substituting the text book 
for the teacher. We are still going through 
the transition from rule to reason. There must 
be a reason behind every rule, for pure rules 
make the whole thing a dark and mysterious 
secret when it should be an interesting, 
thought provoking study of the principles 
governing business activities. 


In the past, bookkeeping was presented in 
such a manner that students were required to 
memorize a series of rules, a series of exercises 
were worked, and through repetition and 
drill by means of long sets, the student 
obtained mechanical routine training but 
received little mental development. The 
“why” of bookkeeping should be emphasized 
more than the “‘how.”’ 


There has been an improvement during 
recent years in subject matter as well as 
teaching methods which I believe one would 
be justified in stating was the result of 
research. The student is receiving much 
better instruction than he did several years 
ago. 


Accounting teachers must possess the 
quality of open-mindedness and be ready to 
discard the old methods and procedures for 
the new when convinced that they are better. 
They must realize this is an age of analysis 
and research. They must do research in their 


own class room; study the results of research 
being done by others and interpret the facts. 

Most teachers are kept busy enough with 
their class room work and routine duties, 
without the extra burden of any extensive 
research. However, some research on a small 
scale can be done to improve their method of 
instruction and aid them in securing better 
results. 


Any teacher may better present the subject 
of bookkeeping if he will work out some of the 
psychological difficulties of the subject. 


An example of one means of checking on 
the student, the text, and the teacher is 
through tests. The results of tests should 
mean more than merely a record of what the 
student has retained of the subject presented 
or as a basis of grades. The results of a test 
in bookkeeping should be evidence of what 
was most difficult, if the results are tabulated 
with the question most frequently missed 
placed first, and the next question most 
frequently missed placed second, etc., placing 
the one least frequently missed, last. The 
teacher then has material from which this 
question should arise. “Why were they 
missed?”’ 

In looking at those questions which were 
missed by the greatest number of pupils the 
following reasons for failure should challenge 
him. 

1. Was the language of the text-too difficult? 


2. Was the wording of the question mis- 
leading or of a nature that might be 
misunderstood? 


. Was this particular part of the work 
properly presented by the teacher? 
A. Was he well prepared? 
B. Did he take enough time for the 
presentation? 
C. Was it presented at the proper learn- 
ing point? 
(1) Was the student ready for this 
step? 

4. Were the students interested in this 

particular phase of bookkeeping? 

Each of the questions missed should be 
analyzed by the teacher in some such method 
as outlined above to determine the reason for 
failure of the student to give correct answers. 

Several different methods may be used to 
determine which parts of the work are most 
difficult for the student as well as the reason 
for failure to master these specific phases of 
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the subject. The student may fill out a 
questionnaire similar to Table I which would 
give valuable information as to the student’s 
attitude concerning the difficulty of different 
units of the work. 


Table I was prepared to be given at the end 
of the first semester although a questionnaire 
such as this may be given at any time the 
teacher so desires. 

This should then be followed with a ques- 
tionnaire which would give the student an 
opportunity to analyze the points which were 
most difficult, determining the reason for 
difficulty, as shown by Table II. 


Table I was given to a group of bookkeeping 
students in one of the Gary schools. Table 
III shows the results, ranking items in Book- 
keeping I according to difficulty encountered. 
This was followed by Table II, listing the six 
most difficult items. The results of this 
questionnaire showed that over half or 53% of 





BOOKKEEPING I 


Please list the items below in order of their 
difficulty. 


Example: If journalizing has given you 
more trouble than any other of the iteins, 
place 1 after journalizing in the space pro- 
vided. Be sure and rank each of the 12 items 
with the most difficult first and the least 
difficult last. 








Rank in 
Order of 
Difficulty 


ITEMS TO BE RANKED 








General Journal & ae rere ; 
Working Sheet. ar 
Balance Sheet. . 

Profit & Loss Statement. . 
Trial Balance. 

Closing the Books. 

Notes and Drafts. . 

Invoices & Business Papers. 
Purchases =" 

Sales Journal . 

Cash Book. 

Classification of Accounts... 
List other ite:ns below: 





TABLE I 


BOOKKEEPING I 


Below is a list of bookkeeping items which 
caused you difficulty. Place in the space 
provided the number of the reason for 
difficulty in this particular phase of the work. 


Example: If the teacher’s presentation was. 
not clear in presenting the Balance Sheet, 
place 2 after Balance Sheet. Mark only those, 
items which have given you difficulty. 


the students gave as a reason for failure to 
master these items, poor explanation in text. 
28% gave lack of time as reason for inability 
to master subject matter. 


From this information, the teacher can 
easily see what has given this class the most 
difficulty and the reason. When the work is 
again presented, those parts of the course, 
such as the working sheet, closing the books, 
notes and drafts, etc., can be given greater 
emphasis with added explanations and illus- 
trations other than those of the text. 


The data shown here was obtained from 
only one class of thirty-seven students. 
Although the number is too small to reach 
any general conclusions as to the phases of 
first semester bookkeeping which cause 
students the greatest difficulty, Table I may 
be used by any bookkeeping teacher, as the 
items listed are taught in practically all first 
semester bookkeeping classes. 








ITEMS WHICH WERE 
MOST DIFFICULT 








Woture Geet. .............. 
Closing the Books. 

Notes and Drafts. . 

Profit & Loss Statement... 
Classification of Accounts. . pis. ahs 
Balance Sheet................ 





TABLE II 


. Did not understand explanation in text. 

. Teachers presentation was not clear. 

. Was not given enough time to master 
subject matter. 

. Was not ready for this step when work was 
introduced. Should have been introduced 
later in the course. 


OTHER REASONS 


ITEMS RANKED IN ORDER 
OF DIFFICULTY 





Items 





Working Sheet 

Closing the Books 

Notes and Drafts 

Profit and Loss Statement 
Balance Sheet 

Trial Balance 

Invoices and Business Papers 
Classification of Accounts 
Cash Book 

General Journal 
Purchases Journal 

Sales Journal 


TABLE III 


PPPMPr?e Sry 
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A NEW | 


S, 
A 
Non 
BOOKKEEPING | 
WORK BOOKS | 


@ Work books for QOTH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING are optional, but when 
they are used they become an integral part of the 
course and are not merely supplementary. 





@ A maximum amount of progress can be made with a 
minimum amount of instruction. 


@ Methods of teaching are strengthened because of 
the instructional tests. 


@ A student’s work is organized. Neatness and 
accuracy are encouraged. The papers submitted 
to the teacher are uniform and are easily checked. 


The work books take the place of loose sheets of 
paper for completing the exercises. Instead of adding 
to the cost of the course, the work books actually § 
result in a saving. 


Four out of five bookkeeping students now use 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING. The work books have contributed to its popularity. More 


than 1800 schools have adopted the text and work books in the last fourteen months. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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THE CORRELATION OF SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 


A majority of the pupils enrolled in our 
shorthand classes look 
forward to employ- 
ment, at least for a 
temporary period, as 
stenographers. The 
taxpayers and employ- 
ers of stenographers 
expect the commercial 
department to give the 
kind of training that 
will fit its students for 
this type of employ- 
ment. In order to 
justify the commercial 
department as an edu- 
cational unit it is there- 
fore imperative that 








F. J. Lueben 


the foregoing be made one of the major 
objectives of the stenographic group. 


Transcribing is the principal work of the 
stenographer. She is in fact hired to produce 
transcripts. The business man does not care 
how shorthand is written. He has no thoughts 
in regard to wordsigns and correct principles. 
He knows, however, what constitutes a satis- 
factory mailable transcript. The business man 
also knows approximately how long it should 
take his stenographer to produce this tran- 
script. The better the transcript; the shorter 
the time taken to produce the transcript; the 
better the stenographer—that is his method 
of evaluating stenographic skill. 


The employer can in all justice complain 
if our graduates do not have the ability to 
transcribe in accordance with the standards 
of good written English, that is, if they can 
not spell, punctuate, do not know how to 
divide words, do not use capitals properly and 
fail in the many things that will be required 
of all who attempt this type of work. 


Stenographers, it is true, must have a 
thorough knowledge of office practice and 
procedure, but if they cannot do satisfactory 
work when transcribing they will not long 
remain on the office staff. 


Assuming that the foregoing statements are 
true we may state that the time element is 
the most important factor in transcription, 
accuracy having already been secured. The 
business man, after dictating a series of letters 
wants to make certain of the fact that the 
letters will be finished at the proper time. 


He wants them to be satisfactory the first 
time he reads them; to be able to place his 
signature on the letters and get them in the 
mail. If he dictates a number of letters in the 
afternoon he may want to sign them before 
he leaves. He expects his stenographer to 
turn them out and does not care to wait 
overtime to get them. The business man will 
be willing, generally, to repeat his dictation 
and make other allowances at this stage of 
the letter making process, but will make no 
allowances if letters are placed on his desk 
improperly transcribed, poorly placed, 
smudged in appearance and lacking in the 
rudiments of good business English. 


We are all familiar with the fact that most 
of our students at graduation can type about 
fifty to sixty words a minute, a little more or 
a little less. The average shorthand student 
can take ordinary dictation at a rate of 
approximately eighty or eighty-five words a 
minute, but when our students sit down to 
their machines to get out their transcripts 
their speeds drop down to as low as eight or 
ten words a minute, our best students seldom 
writing more than twenty or twenty-five. 
How can we faise this transcriptions speed? 
We can discover how to do so by considering 
the factors involved. First the student must 
have the ability to read his notes with great 
rapidity and accuracy. He should have ab- 
solutely no trouble in reading his notes, he 
should be able to visualize and copy them with 
exactly the same speed as he types from reg- 
ular or longhand copy. 


If we abstain from assisting the student in 
the reading of his outlines, if we make the 
student depend on himself to interpret his 
outlines, it will do much toward giving the 
student ability in accurate and rapid reading. 
The student should be given ample time to 
interpret each outline that causes difficulty. 
There is not enough deliberate student 
analysis of outlines at the present time. Of 
course we are crowded for time in our class- 
room procedure, the lesson must move on, 
and so it does to the detriment of those under 
our care and guidance. As a cure for this 
difficulty it is best that at least a part of the 
class dictation be transcribed outside of the 
classroom. In this way the student is given 
an opportunity to use his powers of judgment. 
Let him solve his difficulties as he proceeds 
in his work. If he “follows through” with 
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this process he will be able to read what he 
writes. 


When our beginning student in shorthand 
has reached the stage where he can read 
material similar to that found in the graded 
supplementary readings and has knowledge 
of the keyboard, let him transcribe on the 
typewriter from engraved notes. Any short- 
hand material within his comprehension may 
be used for this work. It would be well, in 
the beginning, to have the shorthand which 
is to be typed, read in class and discussed 
before attempting to write it. Do not pay 
attention to form or arrangement, merely 
have the machine set at 0-70, double spaced, 
or exactly as he would set his machine for 
typewriting practice. At first he will type 
very slowly, that is to be expected, but en- 
courage him to prevent the development of 
bad typewriting habits. Make the student 
feel that all the information he has acquired 
in regard to good typing method, that is, 
feet squarely on the floor, body erect, proper 
distance from the machine, arms and wrists 
in proper position and eyes on the shorthand 
and the shorthand only, must be observed. 
We should expect no more than plain type- 
writing from these perfect engraved notes. 
With extended practice the student will type 
from these notes, or notes of like difficulty, 
with the same speed and in exactly the same 
way as he types from plain copy. 


The next step or phase should be intro- 
duced by having the student typewrite from 
his own notes without any more attention to 
form than he gave while typewriting from 
engraved notes. Let him type this way until 
he advances to the point where he has the 
ability to transcribe his own notes at his 
regular typewriting speed. No attention is 
paid to form in order to prevent the possi- 
bility of the student having his attention 
divided between too many problems. We are 
by this method introducing one new problem 
at a time. 

During the period in which he is type- 
writing from his own notes it would be well 
to have him continue transcribing engraved 
notes. When he has come to the stage where 
copying from engraved notes has become 
automatic it would be best to introduce a 
new step; the placement of the material 
copied from engraved notes in regular letter 
form. Introduction of letter heads may be 
advantageous at this point. By using the 
letter heads the student receives experience 
with actual letter heads of the type he will 
use in regular office procedure. There is 
beauty in a properly placed, properly typed 
letter and we cannot begin too soon in our 
course to cultivate and inculcate in the stu- 
dent an appreciation for that beauty. In- 
stead of allowing the student to sink or swim, 
it would be best to give him a method to 
follow. Methods for determining the place- 
ment of a letter have been advanced by many 
shorthand and typewriting teachers. By 
adopting one of the less difficult for class- 


room procedure we could greatly advance the 
student in this art. In the first and second 
phase we are attempting to make the stu- 
dent’s typewriting from shorthand mechan- 
ical. In this phase we are making his form 
and arrangement mechanical. 


We are ready, at this point, to start on the 
fourth phase of the work. As soon as the 
student has reached the place where he can 
type from engraved notes at a rapid speed 
and at the same time set up his letter me- 
chanically he should be given an opportunity 
to transcribe from his own notes and set up 
the letter mechanically, and should continue 
to do so attempting at all times to attain a 
higher transcription speed. 


The next and final phase is undoubtedly 
the most important phase in our work. We 
must see that the student understands the 
thoughts expressed by the subject matter he 
is transcribing. If the student is concerning 
himself with the mechanical details of 
transcribing he will simply transcribe as best 
he can, paying no attention to thought or 
meaning but if we have developed the work 
by using the foregoing method, he will not be 
primarily concerned with symbols and 
arrangement but will be able to concentrate 
his attention on actual thought expressed by 
the dictator. 


Above all, we want to make the student 
feel confident while at his work. There has 
been much talk, pro and con, regarding 
transcript errors. Demanding perfect tran- 
scripts does not seem to produce the desired 
result in the classroom simply because this 
is not demanded of the worker in the business 
office. We should simulate office procedure 
as much as we possibly can. By accepting 
transcripts which have an error or two in 
them, errors which can be eradicated by the 
rational use of a good eraser, the output of 
the students can be more than doubled. The 
student regards the perfect copy idea as 
unfair. It tends to create nervous tension in 
the student which surely is undesirable. If 
the student knows that a transcript will be 
accepted even though an error appears, he 
will not resort to methods of typewriting 
which tend to break down his typewriting 
skill. We are all acquainted with the student 
whose typewriting methods are perfect until 
he reaches the last few lines of his perfect 
letter. At this point he starts looking at the 
keyboard and then at his letter; he becomes 
fidgety and nervous at the thought “one 
error and I must do all this work over again’”’ 
and—yes, the error is made—what more 
could one expect. 


Take this same student and give him to 
understand that an error is permissible, and 
see what happens. He transcribes without a 
fear. He has confidence in the fact that his 
work will be acceptable the first time it is 
typed, and what is the result? Perhaps it will 
be surprising but generally a perfect copy is 
secured, not at the expense of breaking down 
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typewriting form, but merely through ease 
and confidence. 

In order to develop transcription under 
favorable conditions, it is desirable for the 
teacher of typewriting to be familiar with 
the system of shorthand taught in the school. 
The ideal system would arrange to have 
shorthand-typewriting-transcription taught 
as a unit, each teacher carrying on the work 
through the complete group. This will do 
away with friction which might otherwise 
develop regardless of attempted coordination. 


F. J. LUEBEN 
Technical High School 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


RK 


PUTTING LIFE INTO OUR 
PENMANSHIP TEACHING 


The teaching and study of the art of pen- 
manship at best usually appears to the 
average individual as a sort of drudgery. 
Teachers and educators of various types have 
spent much time in working out ways and 
means of making almost every subject of the 
curriculum, a duplicate of life situations and 
have suggested methods whereby we are able 
to give our pupils subject matter in an inter- 
esting, digestible form. Penmanship seems to 
have been considered as being of minor 
importance and we have very little available 
material suggesting methods which will instill 
life in our penmanship teaching. 

We have system after system of writing but 
each is more or less a course of study with 
nothing about it to attract the interest of the 
uninitiated. They are all merely courses in 
the practice of line after line of letters and 
words. Is it any wonder that we, after the 
first few lessons, find writing a bore? 

It is my belief that as many interest 
incentives can be injected into the teaching 
of penmanship as in many other subjects. I 
believe further that in the properly organized 
school there can and should be a close corre- 
lation between penmanship and the other 
courses of study. In itself penmanship is of 
little value. It is its use and application in the 
situations where it will be practiced, that we 
want. I believe that in a large measure, we 
can accomplish this end. 

In my own classes I have devised various 
schemes which seem to give the student a 
fuller realization of what he is doing. I 
always find that students of penmanship 
think it a waste of time and a matter of little 
importance. Talking doesn’t change their 
attitude. To overcome this antipathy I con- 
ceived the idea of having each student write 
a letter to the personnel directors of some 
large firms asking them what their opinion 
was concerning the importance of good hand- 
writing and to what extent they considered 
it in the hiring of employees. Each student 
wrote this letter as a class assignment. When 
the letter reached the proper standard of 
excellence, it was approved and the student 


mailed the letter. This assignment accom- 
plished two things. First, it gave me an 
opportunity to do a good job of teaching a 
practical application and secondly, since the 
replies were practically all in the affirmative, 
the student came to a fuller realization that 
penmanship really is important. After the 
several hundred replies were received they 
were bound in folders and placed at the 
disposal of anyone who cared to read them. 

The drills for the establishment of position 
and movement can be made interesting by 
the construction of various geometric designs 
in which the drills are used. Every child has 
creative ideas. Allow him to use his own 
ingenuity but insist upon proper methods of 
writing. It is surprising at the clever work 
sometimes received and the admiration and 
self-satisfaction gained by the individuals. 

The construction of some of the letters 
seems very difficult to get across to immature 
minds. I find that the construction of a story 
sometimes helps. Even to high school pupils 
it accomplishes the work. For example, I 
have compared the capital letter O to a soft 
boiled egg. I tell my students that we are 
about to eat this egg and that we must chip 
the shell from the top. If we chip too much 
off our egg will run over and if we take too 
little away we can’t get our spoon into the 
egg. Here I get across the idea that the loop 
must not be too large nor too small. I make 
several correct examples on the board. We 
begin to write and I find that almost every 
student will make perfect letters. Similar 
stories and situations will readily suggest 
themselves to the creative teacher. 

At another point in the course I allow 
students to write letters to friends, etc., 
which are of course supervised and criticized. 
If the student is permitted to use, in a real 
situation, something he has learned, he is not 
going to lose sight of it. 

Another device which I found effective as 
an interest incentive, was the organization of 
a penmanship club. We had regular meetings 
at which we had business persons address us 
on subjects associated with our work or we had 
programs designed to give some new idea or 
conception. At one time we made a study of 
the history of writing. It gave us all a stronger 
spirit of appreciation. I believe any penman- 
ship teacher will find such a club helpful in 
stimulating interest in the subject. 

I am not saying that we should do away 
with the formal drill work. We must use it. 
However, I believe that enough incentives 
should be put into the course to relieve the 
monotony and strain of routine. 

I have suggested but a few examples of 
methods through which the teacher may 
enliven his teaching so that it will be real to 
the student. If the teacher will only take the 
time for careful planning, penmanship will 
have as much real interest as any other 
subject. 

GEORGE G. DICKEY 
High School 
Windber, Pa. 
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SOME OUTCOMES 
IN COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


The problem of supplying advanced 
bookkeeping students 
with practical experi- 
ence has been one of 
serious note in many 
public secondary 
schools. This is largely 
due to the fact that 
adequate supervision 
could not be given, 
and because of certain 
inherent hazards in- 
volved. When, how- 
ever, the modern high 
school and junior col- 
lege, with their ever 
increasing enrollment, 
expanded with their 





W. J. Klopp 
enriched curricula and extra curricula offer- 
ings, the matter of delegating the problems 
of finance to an agency outside of the office 


of the principal, and yet responsible to him, 
became imperative. 


The addition of the associated students 
store, with its supplies, candy, books, and 
fountain, to the financial problems of clubs 
and athletics, called for expert accounting 
and management. 


To meet the situation in our own school, 
Principal John L. Lounsbury appointed a 
member of the commercial teaching staff to 
manage the business affairs of the high school 
and junior college thus centralizing all finan- 
cial activities in his office. All departmental 
budgets for both institutions including all 
club activities and the associated students 
store originated in his office. For several 
years the accounting and bookkeeping was 
delegated to a specialist whose salary was 
paid out of the student funds. The procedure 
was inadequate since no one but the specialist 
knew the true status of the institution’s 
accounts, and in his absence the accumulation 
of problems became a definite barrier to 
institutional progress. Then too a specialist 
could not have the viewpoint of the needs 
and interests of the many units in a large 
educational system so as to render unbiased 
and sympathetic service in their behalf. The 
procedure was also inconsistent with the 
specific aims of the commercial department. 
Why should so rich an opportunity for 
practical experience be delegated to an ex- 
pert and denied those pupils interested in and 
preparing for practical commercial training? 
Why deny a teacher an opportunity to direct 
the work of such an enterprise, with its chal- 
lenges for the exercise of initiative and origi- 
nality, and its splendid opportunity for the 
development of new and better methods? 


& These queries were carefully discussed with 
commercial teachers and the administration 


resulting in the delegation of the entire re- 
sponsibility for accounting, bookkeeping and 
making of financial statements to the depart- 
ments, clubs and administrative officers, to 
the teacher in charge of the third and fourth 
semester bookkeeping classes. One semester’s 
trial sufficed to satisfy the administration of 
its effectiveness in spite of the fact that new 
methods had to be introduced and the entire 
financial procedure had to be transformed. 
New equipment has been installed for this 

work making it possible for one teacher to 
devote two-fifths of her time in directing its 
progress. 

W. J. KLOPP, Ph. D. 

Woodrow Wilson High School 

Long Beach, Calif. 
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ALPHA IOTA SORORITY 


Alpha Iota, National Honorary Business 
Sorority, will hold its First National Conven- 
tion in Des Moines, Iowa, November 18, 19 
and 20. Delegates from chapters located in 
all sections of the United States will attend. 

Alpha Iota now has fifty-two active chap- 
ters affiliated with prominent schools of 
business training from coast to coast. Many 
of these groups have also established alumna 
chapters whose membership includes grad- 
uates of the respective schools. It is strictly 
an honorarv sorority standing for scholarship, 
leadership, character, and _ service. Its 
purpose is to establish high scholarship and 
develop a spirit of friendship and loyalty 
among the women students of recognized 
schools of business and colleges of commerce 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


The National Board of Governors of Alpha 
Iota consists of the following members: 


Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton of Des Moines, Iowa, 
is National President of Alpha Iota. Mrs. 
Fenton, a graduate of the State University of 
Iowa, is a member of Theta Sigma Phi, 
National Honorary and Professional Journal- 
istic Sorority, and of Gamma Epsilon Pi, 
National Honorary Commerce Sorority. She 
is also a graduate of the Manger Violin 
School in Dubuque, Iowa. She has had 
journalistic experience with daily newspapers 
and as editor of house-organs, and has served 
as high school principal and teacher of 
English. 


Mrs. Edna P. Kent of Seattle, Washington, 
is the First National Vice-President. Mrs. 
Kent, who is a graduate of the Mechanics 
Institute of Rochester, New York, and of the 
Spokane Expert School of Business, teaches 
in the Metropolitan Business College in 
Seattle. 


Miss Elizabeth Hullerman of Des Moines, 
Iowa, is the Second National Vice-President. 
Miss Hullerman, a graduate of St. Patrick’s 
High School at Perry, Iowa, and of the 
American Institute of Business in Des Moines, 
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has been employed by the United States 
Civil Service Commission in Washington, 
D. C. She is now devoting her entire time to 
Alpha Iota and does the secretarial work for 
the national headquarters located at 525 
Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Miss Reba E. Choate of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, is National Historian. Miss Choate 
graduated from the Huff School of Commerce 
in Kansas City and then attended Boston 
University for two years. In addition to her 
teaching experience, Miss Choate has had 
successful secretarial experience in insurance 
and law offices. She is now a teacher in the 
Huff School of Commerce. 


Mrs. Bertha Deskin of Des Moines, Iowa, 
is National Secretary and Treasurer. After 
graduating from the Iowa State Teachers 
College at Cedar Falls, Mrs. Deskin taught 
commercial subjects in high schools and at 
the American Institute of Business in Des 
Moines. Mrs. Deskin is a member of Theta 
Alpha Pi, National Dramatic Sorority. 


Miss Mildred Gibbins of Des Moines, Iowa, 
is the National Corresponding Secretary. 
Miss Gibbins is a graduate of the Roosevelt 
High School and the American Institute of 
Business in Des Moines. She has been active 
in the Order of Rainbow for Girls and is a 
Past Grand Worthy Advisor for the State of 
Iowa. Miss Gibbins is a popular blues singer 
and is engaged in radio work over WHO- 
WOC Central Broadcasting Company Sta- 
tions located in Des Moines and Davenport, 
Iowa. 


oO 


NORTH DAKOTA EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The Commercial Section of the North 
Dakota Education Association will meet in 
the Will School, Bismarck, Friday, Novem- 
ber 6 at 1:30 p. m. Professor C. C. Craw- 
ford of the State Teachers College, Valley 
City, is Chairman of the Commercial Section; 
Viona C. Hansen, Central High School, Grand 
Forks, Vice-Chairman; and Mrs. A. E. Ander- 
son of Bismarck, Secretary. The program 
follows: 


“A Survey of Commercial Work in the 
Classified High Schools of North Dakota’’— 
Claire Kunze, High School, Valley City. 


“Economic Basis of Commercial Education’’ 
—H. G. Shields, Assistant Dean School of 
Commerce and Administration, University 
of Chicago. 


Round Table Discussion. 
**KX 
KANSAS STATE COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State 
Commercial Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Wichita, Kansas, November 5 and 6. 


Meetings will be held at the Hotel Allis. 
The program follows: 


Thursday, 1:00 P. M. 


“Junior Business Training’—L. L. Jones, 
Chicago, IIl. 


“Trends in Commercial Education’”—Prof. 
E. A. Zelliot, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colo. 


“A State Program for Commercial Educa- 
tion” —J. O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


Address (Subject to be announced)—Dean 
Frank T. Stockton, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kans. 


Friday, 7:00 A. M. 
Breakfast, Commercial Teachers. 


Address (Subject to be announced)—Harry 
C. Spillman, New York City. 


“Trends in Business’—J. F. Sherwood, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“What a Commercial Teachers’ Association 
can do for Commercial Education”—J. O. 
Malott, Washington, D. C. 


“‘Business”—John Fields, President, Federal 
Land Bank, Wichita, Kans. 


RK 


SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The ninth annual meeting of the Southern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association will be 
held at Nashville, November 26-28. All 
meetings will be held at the Andrew Jackson 
Hotel. H. F. Srygley, Superintendent of 
Nashville City Schools, is the local chairman. 
M. A. Smythe of the National Business 
College, Roanoke, Virginia, is President of 
the association. He, with the assistance of 
the members of the Executive Committee, 
is developing a splendid program. 

The keynote of the meeting will be ‘“‘Pro- 
motion of Commercial Education in the 
South.” A. M. Bruce of Massey’s Business 
College, Birmingham, Alabama, is chairman 
of the Private School Section, and W. P. 
Selcer of the Chattanooga High -School, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, is chairman of the 
Public School Section. There will be many 
prominent speakers on the program. 


Mrs. Margaret B. Miller of the Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, Alabama, is 
Secretary-Treasurer of the association. She 
has been working hard to help make the 
meeting a success. Applications for member- 
ship may be sent to Mrs. Miller. The mem- 
bership dues are $2.00 per year. 
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THE VALUE OF 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


In this day and age: What business man 
wants to hire a stenographer or bookkeeper 
who is not developed physically, socially, as 
well as mentally! It has been a custom in the 
past to have very few school activities in 
business colleges. One of the reasons was that 
business in the past did not demand the office 
employees to be able to participate in the 
social and physical activities of life. Second, 
there were not as many social and physical 
activities in which to take part. Today it is 
much different. The office employee, who is 
not able to enter into social life, play golf, 
tennis, organize and participate in local clubs 
and lodges, is somewhat out of date. 


It is now up to the business colleges to 
train their graduates physically and socially 
as well as mentally. Just what do we mean 
by activities in business colleges? Briefly, I 
would consider the following: 


School outings, Commercial Clubs, Dra- 
matic Clubs, Athletics (especially basketball 
and baseball), College Orchestras, Glee Clubs, 
College Paper, Pep Meetings (in which the 
student body participate in singing school 
songs, cheering, and in school spirit in 
general). 

The above activities are those that can be 
developed in business colleges and still not 
interfere with the regular courses of study. 
What is it that the college graduate looks 
back upon as the ear-marks of his education? 
I would say that at least part of the ear-marks 
that he remembers are those activities in 
which he has developed himself, physically 
and socially, as well as that part of his educa- 
tion, which prepared him to earn his bread 
and butter. 

We must take into consideration that there 
are sO many things that take students away 
to public activities (dances, ‘‘private par- 
ties,’’ and road houses), many of which are 
not properly chaperoned. Many who have 
taken part in those public activities have 
found that they have proved detrimental to 
them in after-life. In short, I mean to say: 
Why not have activities in business colleges 
where the whole school participates and are 
properly chaperoned? If we are to curb these 
outside activities we must sponsor school 
activities. 

In sponsoring school activities the faculty 
members in charge must bear this one thing 
in mind, do not have too many of them, just 
enough to take the monotony out of things. 


Most of the larger business colleges in the 
United States have, in the past few years, 
arranged in their curriculum, a place for 
school activities. By doing so, they have 
found that the activities have contented their 
students (kept them from public dances, 
‘‘private parties,’’ and road houses), as well 
as served the best advertising material in 
securing new students from year to year. 


Basketball, for example, keeps the business 
college in close contact with the high school. 


W. R. CLINGER 

The Ohio Valley College 
of Business 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 


KK 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 
LOUISIANA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Commercial Section of the Louisiana 
Teachers’ Association will meet on Friday, 
November 13 in the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge. The program follows: 


‘‘Accountancy—An Essential Subject in the 
Commercial Course’’—J. F. Sherwood, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“The Rapid Development of Junior Business 
Courses’”’—Lloyd L. Jones, Gregg Publishing 
Company. . 


Round Table Discussion: ‘‘Problems in Com- 
mercial Education’”—Ruby V. Perry, Prin- 
cipal of Allen High School of Commerce, 
New Orleans, La. 


KE 


COVINGTON COMMERCIAL TEACHER 
APPOINTED STATE CHAIRMAN 


T. E. FITZ-HUGH of Holmes High School, 
Covington, Kentucky, has been named state 
membership chairman of Kentucky by the 
President of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation. The annual convention of the 
Federation will be held in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 28, 29 and 30. Commercial teachers in 
Kentucky desiring information in regard to 
this convention or who wish to become mem- 
bers of the association, may get into touch 
with Mr. Fitz-Hugh by writing him in care 
of Holmes High School. 








T. E. Fitz-Hugh 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS RELATIVE TO COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION IN KANSAS HIGH SCHOOLS 


The following facts and comments are 
based on a study which 
included all Kansas 
four-year classified 
high schools for the 
school year 1930-31. 

1. Of the 655 classi- 
fied high schools, 562 
offer one or more com- 
mercia] subjects. 

2. The total number 
of commercial teachers 
is 911. (A teacher of 
one or more commer- 
cial subjects is desig- 
nated a commercial 
teacher.) 

3. Typewriting is 
offered more frequently than any other com- 
mercial subject, being offered in 510 schools. 


4. Approximately 10% of all commercial 
classes have an enrollment of five or less. 





E. L. Fink 


5. 10% of all commercial classes have an 
enrollment in excess of 30—the number 
recommended by the State Board of Educa- 
tion as a maximum. 


6. 238 of the 245 classes exceeding thirty 
in enrollment are in class A schools. 


7. The average commercial class enroll- 
ment is 12. 


8. 92% of all commercial teachers have a 
bachelor’s or a higher degree. 54% of all 
degrees are B. S.; 40% are A. B. 51% of the 
teachers without degrees are in class A 
schools. 


9. 53% of the commercial teachers have 
neither a major nor minor in commerce. 


10. 89% of the commercial teachers were 
trained in Kansas institutions; 37% were 
trained in the three teachers’ colleges. 


11. 57% of the commercial teachers are 
women. 


12. Extremes in pupil-hour teaching load 
are 31 and 281. 


13. The median annual salary is $1,500. 


Further notations: In two class A schools 
teachers are in charge of 11 commercial 
classes each—two classes at the same hour. 
Eight class A schools have commercial 
teachers in charge of two classes at the same 
hour. One class A school had three teachers 
for twelve commercial classes, none of whom 
had commerce as a major or minor. Three 
classes of first year typewriting were taught 
by three different teachers in another class A 
school; two of these teachers did not have 
commerce as a major or minor. 


Comment: In view of the fact that less 
than half the commercial teachers have 


commerce as a major or minor, higher stand- 
ards of preparation are desirable. Little, if 
any recognition seems to be given the stand- 
ards set up by the State Board of Education 
regarding the size of classes or specific prepa- 
ration of teachers. No class can be satis- 
factorily conducted without direct supervi- 
sion, hence no teacher should have charge of 
two classes at the same hour. 


E. L. FINK 

Commercial Department 
Fort Scott Junior College 
Fort Scott, Kansas 


*** 


A GOOD SUGGESTION 
REGARDING TESTS 


For the last several years, since I have been 
using the General Business Training tests, 
and also the bookkeeping tests, furnished by 
you, I have felt that there should be some 
endeavor made to get teachers who use these 
tests to take every precaution that these are 
not left in the hands of the students, after 
they have corrected them. I guard these tests 
as carefully as if they contained secrets which 
would start an international war. 

I pass these tests out, the students mark 
them, I collect them, grade them, and the 
next class period, give them to the writers, 
and with the class, go over and discuss each 
problem. Then I ask for the tests to be handed 
back to me. To make sure that no test is 
held out on me, I count them. I then take 
them home and burn them. I do not even 
trust them to the wastepaper basket, and the 
baling machine. 

In this way, I can depend upon using these 
tests year after year in this school, and if all 
teachers followed the same plan, I could use 
them in any other school where I may teach. 

All teachers should have foresight enough 
to follow a similar plan, but some do not, 
others are careless, and still others, and some 
administrators, think it is unfair and unjust 
for a pupil to be denied the eternal possession 
of all his tests. 

Some teachers might ask how it would be 
possible for pupils of one school to profit by 
the carelessness of a teacher in another. The 
younger generation is very keen, and distance 
is no problem, and school athletics bring 
pupils of different schools in contact with each 
other. 

The results of such thoughtlessness, to the 
mutual disadvantage of all commercial 
teachers, has troubled me considerably. It 
would hurt my pride as a teacher, to have 
pupils have a small key prepared for a test, 
and have them know they were “putting 
one over’”’ on me, when I would be thinking I 
was getting a true measure of their knowledge 
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of bookkeeping principles. Some pupils would 
not be so prepared, and would therefore, 
suffer an unfair disadvantage. 

Because of the very nature of the subject, 
I base my class marks very largely on the 
showings made on the tests in bookkeeping, 
and give very little weight to the daily recita- 
tion. Of course, I use the results of the tests 
as a guide in remedial teaching. 

It is not difficult to foresee that the norms 
which have been established with so much 
expense and work, may soon have no value 
in some communities, and the tests will have 
to be changed, or teachers will have to dis- 
continue their use. 

You may have already taken steps to call 
the attention of teachers to the necessity of 
guarding these tests. I think the matter is of 
sufficient importance that it should be taken 
up in the commercial section of the State 
Associations. 

BLANCHE CRAWFORD 
High School 
Brookville, Ind. 


* KK 


COMMERCIAL SECTION PROGRAM 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Commercial Section of the Virginia 
Education Association will hold a meeting at 
the John Marshall High School, Richmond, 
Virginia, on Friday, November 27, 1931. Mr. 
E. F. Burmahin of the E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg, will preside at this meet- 
ing. The program follows: 


“Principles and Problems in the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping”—W. C. Wallace, Lecturer on 
Bookkeeping Methods, New York University, 
and Chairman of the Department of Account- 
ing and Law, George Washington High 
School, New York City. 


“Principles and Problems in the Teaching of 
Shorthand’’—Clyde I. Blanchard, Director of 
Research, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City. 


“Principles and Problems in the Teaching of 
Typewriting’”—D. D. Lessenberry, Head of 
Department of Commercial Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, School of Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘‘A Demonstration in Transcription of Short- 
hand Notes, and Expert Typewriting, and 
Discussion of the Problems’—Glenn G. 
Kingsburg, Demonstrator, Royal Typewriter 
Company, New York City. 


OK 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGES 


The American Association of Commercial 
Colleges will hold its First Annual Convention 
in the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois, Mon- 
day evening, December 28. Reports will be 
received from the following officers: Robert 
E. Alverson, President, Alverson Business 
College, Birmingham, Alabama; W. C. 


Stephens, Vice-President, Twin City Business 
University, Minneapolis, Minnesota; H. E. 
Byrne, Vice-President, Byrne Commercial 
College, Dallas, Texas; C. W. Woodward, 
Secretary and Treasurer, College of Com- 
merce, Burlington, Iowa; J. F. Lenz, Chair- 
man, Board of Examiners, College of Com- 
merce, Newark, Ohio; G. H. Crain, Chairman, 
Purchasing Committee, Ottawa Business 
College, Ottawa, Kansas. 

At the conclusion of the regular business 
meeting, a very instructive talk is to be given 
by E. K. Smith, Rock Island Business College, 
Rock Island, Illinois, on the fine art of solicit- 
ing. The address will be along the following 
lines: first, the necessity of raising educa- 
tional standards; second, the right way to 
sell scholarships; and third, how to overcome 
correspondence school business courses. 

Mr. Smith is a very able salesman, and 
will give a talk along the above lines to 
which the most conservative could not 
object. Hear him. It will be worth your 
while. Everyone is welcome. 


KK 


SANFORD BROWN BUSINESS 
COLLEGE ADDS NEW DEPARTMENT 


The Sanford Brown Business College of 
St. Louis, Missouri, has organized a new 
department this year which is devoted to 
commercial designing. Two courses are 
offered—one including the subjects of pen art, 
lettering, sign painting, pencil drawing, and 
transparent and opaque wash drawing. The 
other including the subjects of mechanical 
and architectural drawing. The pen work for 
the accompanying photograph was prepared 
by Mr. Ira Whitthaus, one of the instructors. 
Mr. W. S. Sanford is President of the school. 
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SHERWOOD’S ACCOUNTANCY 


A. COORDINATED SERIES 














Optional 
Work Books 





For an advanced aN 


follow elementary accounting or 
bookkeeping. One or more 
volumes may be used, with or 
without the work books. The 


series consists of: \ 
Unit I — Fundamentals of Accounting 


Unit I] — Constructive Accounting » » 





Unit III — Income Tax Accounting » » 
Unit IV — Fundamentals of Auditing » 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


The Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
will be held at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, December 28, 29 and 30, 1931. The officers of 
the association have arranged an unusual program and are making all arrangements necessary 
for the entertainment of those who attend the convention. The general theme of the Federation 
this year is ‘“The Responsibility of the Classroom Teacher in Training Pupils for Service and 
Citizenship.”” The general program and all sectional and departmental programs have been 
built around this theme. Among the speakers on the general program will be Dr. Rees Edgar 
Tulloss, President of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, and Rabbi Abba H. Silver of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Both are outstanding public speakers and are well qualified to talk on the subject 
of education. Excellent round table and sectional programs also have been arranged. The com- 
plete program will be published in the December issue of ‘“The Balance Sheet.” 

Mr. Irving R. Garbutt, Director of Commercial Education in Cincinnati, and President 


of the Federation this year, has announced the appointment of the following state member- 
ship chairmen: 


Name School City and State 
B. B. Beal High School Hibbing, Minn. 
Louise Bennett High School Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Leon S. Brooks John Hay High School Cleveland, Ohio 
Thos. E. Fitz-Hugh Holmes High School Covington, Ky. 
Raymond C. Goodfellow Director of Commercial Education Newark, N. J. 
John G. Kirk Dierctor of Commercial Education Philadelphia, Pa. 
Florene M. Krantz Senior High School Dubuque, Iowa 
B. J. Knauss Director of Commercial Education Chicago, IIl. 
Sarah Levine Hughes High School Cincinnati, Ohio 
George A. Macon Supervisor of Commercial Education Memphis, Tenn. 
E. H. Norman Baltimore Business College Baltimore, Md. 
Eleanor Skimin Northern High School Detroit, Mich. 
j. C. Tritch International College Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Minnie E. Vavra Cleveland High School St. Louis, Mo. 
W. J. Worley Allegheny High School Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mildred Yoder High School Stoughton, Wis. 


A special effort is being made this year to secure a large number of new members in the 
Federation. To this end State Membership Chairmen have been appointed in all of the states 
throughout the North Central Section of the United States and these people are working 
very earnestly to secure a large number of new members, particularly from the smaller cities 
and among the younger teachers in this field of education. 


A goal of 2,500 membership for the Federation this year has been set and it is hoped 
that at least 2,000 of these will attend the convention. 

All commercial teachers are eligible to become members in the Federation. The dues 
are $2.00 a year, which includes a subscription to the official journal ‘“‘Federation Notes.’’ 


The following coupon may be used in applying for membership. It should be sent to the 
Secretary, Bruce F. Gates, Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa. 





APPLICATION BLANK 


I hereby apply for membership in the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
and enclose my check for $2.00 as the annual membership dues, which includes a 
year’s subscription to Federation Notes. 
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Third Edition 


New 


de mcm 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
follows the Balance Sheet method of presentation. The 
new text embodies many new refinements. 


Professor McKinsey was aided in the revision by hun- 
dreds of teachers who used previous editions of this 
text. It is strictly in accord with modern business 


practices and the best pedagogy. 


The chapters have been shortened and each is of suit- 
able length for a single assignment. Short practice 
sets enable the student to apply the principles of 
bookkeeping and accounting. 


The exercises with each chapter are an important 
feature. They consist of (a) Questions for Class Dis- 
cussion (theory), (b) Oral Exercises (application of 
theory), and (c) Written Exercises (application of 
theory through laboratory problems). 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE VOCATIONAL 
VALUE OF BOOKKEEPING 


(Continued from page 90) 


Most office managers stated in interview 
that knowledge of principles of bookkeeping 
was very important for those who did not 
expect to do bookkeeping work as a vocation, 
but expected to enter the professions or 
business in some other way, so that they 
might understand the need for and meaning 
of records, and that they might receive the 
training in systematic methods of work that 
the study of bookkeeping should give. 

The bookkeepers in most firms are older 
persons who have been advanced to those 
positions from other clerical positions in the 
firm. Very few are hired as bookkeepers with 
no previous clerical or office experience. Office 
managers stated that it was not absolutely 
necessary that their bookkeepers have had 
bookkeeping training—a fact which is borne 
out by the statement of 30% of the book- 
keepers questioned that they had learned 
their work on the job. Office managers said, 
however, that a bookkeeper could do his 
work much better if he had taken formal 
bookkeeping training, and that they would 
give preference in hiring an applicant for a 
bookkeeping job to one who had undergone 
formal training rather than to one who had 
not. In cases where South Bend High School 
trained bookkeepers had been hired, office 
managers said they were satisfactorily trained. 

Bookkeepers working in the offices of the 
firms interviewed believe that formal book- 
keeping training is necessary. They think 
that the course given in the South Bend High 
School, as outlined for them in the question- 
naire, is satisfactory. They would stress in 
that course only elementary principles of 
debit and credit, as nothing else will be neces- 
sary for many years, and then additional 
study of the system of the firm for whom they 
are working and correspondence study can 
give the additional information necessary. 

There has been no radical change in book- 
keeping work during the past fifteen years. 
The work has become somewhat specialized 
and mechanized, but the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved are the same. 

There are many (over 500) bookkeeping 
positions in South Bend. Aside from the 
bookkeeping positions there are numerous 
(over 4500) positions where a knowledge of 
bookkeeping will help in the advancement of 
clerical workers. Of those replying who have 
studied bookkeeping in the South Bend High 
School in the past, 91% have used their 
bookkeeping training. 

To answer specifically the questions pro- 
pounded as a basis for this study: First, 
bookkeeping training given in the South Bend 
High School does function vocationally; 
second, there are vocational opportunities in 
the field. 

As a result of the investigation, although 
not necessarily supported by actual figures, 
it is felt that the following recommendations 


as applicable to South Bend can be made: 
(1) That more emphasis be placed upon 
teaching systematic habits in bookkeeping 
classes. (2) That the emphasis of teaching 
bookkeeping principles to the type of students 
now studying the subject be upon elementary 
principles—methods of recording transac- 
tions, principles for debiting and crediting. 
(3) That the course be reduced to only two 
semesters for the present. (4) That a re- 
organization of the course be made, elimin- 
ating the teaching of (a) preparation and 
interpretation of the accounting reports, 
except incidentally; (b) the partnership form 
of business organization; and (c) departmental 
revenue accounts; and that something con- 
cerning elementary corporation organization 
and reports be included. (5) That eventually, 
after reorganization, the course be reduced to 
one semester in length. (6) That an effort 
be made, through the education of vocational 
counsellors, the parents, and the pupils, to 
induce more pupils to study bookkeeping, 
especially those in the upper groups in intelli- 
gence. (7) That the pupils then studying 
bookkeeping be separated—that those in the 
lower intelligence groups be given the present 
course—reorganized—to serve as a vocational 
tool and emphasizing the clerical and record- 
ing aspects of the subject; and those in the 
upper intelligence groups be given a separate 
course emphasizing the managerial and inter- 
pretative aspects of the subject. 
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COMMERCIAL 
TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 


the A” 


YEARBOOK 
of the 
Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ 
Association 


$2.50 brings it to your desk. 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1200 Walnut St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


@ The chapters build upon each other and upon the pupil’s past wv 
experiences. CRABBE 
e ee : : , and 
Each chapter is divided into sections suitable for assignments. 
SLINKER 


@ Chapters are accompanied by laboratory problems, and sections are 
accompanied by class discussion problems. 


@ Instructional tests are based on each section. Objective tests are 
available for establishing grades. 


@ The use of the work books is optional, but they provide business 
forms which motivate the course. 


®@ A manual of instructions is furnished to teachers. It covers teaching 
methods, specific and general. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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MANY YEARS AGO 


Teacher: ‘‘Willie do you mean to say that 
you can’t name all the Presidents we have 
had? When I was your age, I could name 
them all.” 

Willie: ‘Yes, but there were only about 
three or four then.” 


KK 


TOO BAD FOR DAD 


Kitty, aged eight, had been naughty, and 
her father had to scold her before going to 
work. On his return in the evening, Kitty 
called, with frigid politeness, ““Mother, your 
husband’s home.” 


AK 


TAKEN AT HIS WORD 


A seven-year-old girl was sent to the gen- 
eral store to buy a pair of socks for her father. 
The storekeeper showed her one brand, but 
she was doubtful as to whether her father 
would be satisfied. 

“Are you sure they wear well?” she asked. 

“T’ve worn them myself for the last two 
months,” the man replied. 

The girl hesitated, then, pushing the socks 
back across the counter, she stammered: 
“Oh-h-h, haven’t you got a pair that you 
haven’t worn so awfully long?” 


KK 


TRIPLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING 


A New Yorker was examining an applicant 
for a job of bookkeeper. 

“Of course, you understand double entry?” 
he said. 

“Sure,” said the applicant. “The last 
place I had I kept the books triple entry— 
one set for the boss, showing the real profits, 
a second set for the shareholders, showing 
no profits, and a third set for the income tax 
people showing a loss.” 


**K 


AN IMPORTANT POINT OF THE 
COMPASS 


The teacher had labored long and patiently 
to teach little Arthur the points of the com- 
pass. 

“When you stand with your face to the 
North, your right hand is toward the East, 
your left toward the West, and your back 
toward the South. Now, tell me the direc- 
tions. What is in front of you?” 

After a thoughtful pause, little Arthur 
replied: ‘‘My stomach.” 


EXCLAMATORY RHEUMATISM 


Mrs. Mason’s colored washerwoman, 
Martha, was complaining of her husband’s 
health. 

“Why, is he sick, Martha?” asked Mrs. 
Mason. 

“‘He’s ve’y po’ly ma’am, ve’y po’ly,” an- 
swered the woman. “He’s got the exclam- 
atory rheumatism.” 

“You mean inflammatory, Martha,” said 
the patron. “Exclamatory means to cry 
out.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Martha, with con- 
viction; “‘dat’s what it is. He hollers all the 
time.” 


, 


**K 


IT’S THE CLIMATE 


New Californian: 
Juan on my trip.” 

Old Resident: ‘Pardon me, but you should 
say San Huan; you know in California we 
pronounce all our J’s like H’s.” 

New Californian: “Excuse it, please. You 
see, I’ve only lived here through Hune and 
Huly.” 


“T stopped over in San 


#*KK 


CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME 


Little Boy: “Papa, there’s an old man 
standing on the corner holding out his basket 
and crying. Please give me a dime for him.” 

Unsuspecting Dad: ‘“‘Here you are, son. 
What’s he crying about?” 

Little Boy: ‘Balloons! 
three for a dime.” 


Nice balloons, 


*** 


FRESH EGGS 


Grocer: ‘‘Do you want white or brown 
eggs, ma’am?”’ 

Bride: ‘The kind I want are white with 
a yellow polka dot in the middle.” 


KK 


A LETTER TO TEACHER 


“Dear teacher: Kindly excuse Dan’s ab- 
sence yesterday. He fel] in the mud. By doing 
the same you will greatly oblige his mother.” 


KK 
EVEN IN DEATH THEY PURSUE 


Angry Widow (after learning husband left 
her nothing): ‘I want you to take ‘Rest in 
peace’ off that tombstone I ordered yester- 
day.” 

Stonecutter: ‘“‘I can’t do that, but I can 
put something underneath.” 

“All right. Put ‘Til I come’.” 
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Text 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE by Loso and Hamilton is a summation of 
the business man’s ideas of what should be 
It will 
bridge the gap between your classroom and the 
student’s first office position. 


included in an office practice course. 


It is based on a 
careful study of business offices, and on a survey 
of classroom requirements. Many important 
topics are covered which are frequently omitted 


from commercial courses. 
Co) 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
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BNE -sielandcniaensoiars 
Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets — Cincinnati, Ohio 





POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED: Connection with reliable business 
college. Eighteen years’ experience as teacher, 
manager and owner. Teach all subjects taught 
in modern business colleges, including office 
appliances, dictaphone, ediphone, etc. Thor- 
oughly experienced in school advertising and 
correspondence. Finished education at leading 
university. Best of references as to character and 
ability. Reasonable compensation. Will consider 
partnership. Address, No. 65. 





Teacher, Master Penman, twenty years’ expe- 
rience, high school and business college, wants 
position with reliable school. Can teach all 
commercial subjects. Available now. Wife also 
available for stenographic department. Both 
have had office experience. Address, No. 66. 


A man of mature years, experienced in private 
school and college administration and teaching, 
now available as executive head of an established 
business school of proved reputation, where 
present owner wishes to retire. College graduate 
with recognized degrees. Satisfactory references 
as to character, education, and experience. 
Address, No. 67. 


Young man desires position in modern school. 
Thoroughly experienced in soliciting, teaching, 
and correspondence. Will accept position any 
~" the proposition is attractive. Address, 

0. 68. 


Business college position wanted. Can teach 
any subject in the combined course. Normal 
school and business college graduate. Prefer to 
teach Gregg Shorthand, Bookkeeping or Type- 
writing. Address, No. 69. 


Commercial teacher with eight years’ experi- 
ence in teaching Accounting, Gregg Shorthand, 
Machine Bookkeeping, Multigraph, Comptom- 
eter, etc. Man, 35, married. Address, No. 70. 


A young lady, twenty-four, with six years’ 
teaching experience both in commercial college 
and public school, with A. B. and B. B. A. degrees, 
and work toward M. B. A., desires a position in 
teaching any branch of commercial subjects. 
Address, No. 71. 


Young man, 25, single, has had seven years’ 
business experience. Holds a B. S. degree in 
commercial education from a New York institu- 
tion. Can teach bookkeeping, commercial law, 
commercial geography, business mathematics 
and junior business training. Have had practice 
teaching in the New York City school system. 
Would teach either in a business or public school. 
— references. Reasonable salary. Address, 

0. 72. 


Young man experienced in teaching all com- 
mercial subjects, enrolling students and manag- 
ing business schools, wants position with private 
commercial school. Prefer teacher-field-man 
work but will consider teaching or field position. 
Have been very successful in enrolling students 
in present connection. Best of references. Ad- 
dress, No. 73. 


Available January 1: Capable and thoroughly 
experienced field representative, with car, who 
knows the work and gets results. Good personal- 
ity and education. Highest references as to 
character, honesty and ability. Looking for 
permanent connection with well established, 
progressive school, preferably one enrolling only 
high school graduates. Salary or commission. 
gg full particulars in first letter. Address, 
No. 74. 





Field man desires position with high grade 
business college; several years experience; accus- 
tomed to keen competition; producer; city terri- 
tory. Address, No. 82. 


A-1 commercial teacher can handle all com- 
mercial subjects. Former owner and builder of a 
commercial school. Competent to assume princi- 
palship. Will g0 anywhere on trial. Accept any 
reasonable offer. Address, No. 83. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A modern, up-to-date business college, cen- 
trally located to be sold reasonably. Suitable for 
two people to operate. Inasplendid territory witn 
negligible competition, and growing rapidly. 
Owner must sell at once to take over larger 
school. Address, No. 57. 


Well established, well equipped business college 
for sale. Population 100,000. Average enrollment 
300. Good territory, money making proposition. 
Low overhead. Price $10,000—$5,000 cash, balance 
on terms. This school is all clear and worth 
more than I am asking. Have other business. 
Do not answer unless you have the cash. Address, 
No. 58. 


One of the best business college propositions 
in the United States for sale. One-third, two- 
thirds, or all of the 150 shares of stock outstanding 
can be purchased right. Present enrollment 
over 100 students and little affected by business 
conditions. This is an old established school 
with a splendid reputation and no competition. 
Excellent climate. Do not bother to write unless 
you have some cash and mean business. Address, 
No. 59, 


Owing to a combination of circumstances 
which have nothing to do with the school, one of 
the best two-teacher schools in the south can 
now be bought at inventory value. Well located 
in town of around 30,000, no debts, cash business, 
has made a nice profit even this year. It is well 
and favorably known, and will stand the closest 
investigation. Don’t write unless you are on the 
square and have the money. Address, No. 60. 
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Well equipped and well established school in 
New England. Fine industrial center. No com- 
petition. Low overhead. Reasonable rates and 
terms. Excellent opportunity. Address, No. 61. 





New school organized in 1929 has done good 
paying business from the day of its opening. 
Just the school for a man and wife. Price $550. 
Address, No. 62. 

Business college in Southern city of 20,000. 
Population increasing rapidly. Territory popu- 
lation to draw from 100,000. Two teachers can 
handle. In normal times one year’s net profits 
will about equal amount of asking price. Address, 
No. 63. 





Good business college in industrial city of 
Illinois, manufacturing and agricultural center. 
Price reasonable. Excellent drawing territory. 
Address, No. 64. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Here is genuine opportunity for a hard working 
business course solicitor with car. A permanent, 
profitable connection with Western school. 
Travel and call on direct leads only. $200 per 
month expense allowance, commission and 
bonus. Write experience in first letter. Address, 
No. 76. 


Wanted to hear from man and wife interested 
in taking charge of two small business colleges 
(adjoining territory) in lower Mississippi Valley 
in January or June. Prefer those with degree and 
who have son, daughter, or relative qualified to 
assist in teaching. Must be absolutely honest, 
reliable and good mixers. Fine territory and 
opportunity for right parties. Address, No. 77. 





WANTED— Young man teacher of bookkeeping 
and accounting, penmanship, arithmetic, En¢- 
lish, etc. Knowledge of Gregg Shorthand de- 
sirable, but not essential. Must have had success- 
ful business college experience, g00d educational 
background, and be a good mixer. School estab- 
lished over twenty years. The owners are looking 
for a thoroughly reliable, high grade man, 
capable of developing into an executive. Starting 
salary $125.00 a month. If you possess the above 
qualifications, and desire to form a connection 
with a first-class school of moderate size, apply 
giving full particulars. Address, No. 78. 





Wanted associate prepared to make investment 
in merged schools to be incorporated. Thorough 
investigation invited. Address, No. 80. 


Solicitor wanted for one of the best business 
colleges in the Southwest. Nothing but good, 
high-powered solicitors need answer. Must be 
able to finance your traveling expenses and 
furnish your own car. We pay forty percent. 
If interested, answer at once. Address, No. 81. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


I want to lease for six months with option to 
buy at end of lease a good business school. Have 
fifteen years’ experience in commercial work. 
Give full details as to territory, facts and figures 
about school for the past two years and price. 
I will consider immediate purchase if school is 
priced right. Address, No. 79. 





Stenotype machine for sale at a reason- 
able price. Machine is in perfect condi- 
tion, having been used with great care 
for only two months. Address, No. 75. 





FUNDAMENTALS of 
ADVERTISING 


(New Printing) 


By Rowse and Fish 












































For Secondary Schools 


The student is taught to corre- 
late good selling principles with 
the use of effective English. He 
is taught to appreciate the value 
of advertising, to distinguish good 
advertising, and to prepare ele- 
mentary advertising copy. 












































SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
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THE BALANCE SHEET 




























From the Management 
Side of Business 
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By James O. McKinsey 
A 
S| “a OE of the very few texts 
< of this type suitable for 


secondary tude. The student 
studies the functions of individual depart- 
ments of business and is shown how the 
efforts of these departments are coordinated. 


Recommended for an advanced course. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 



















DO YOUR STUDENTS HAVE 
DIFFICULTY IN MASTERING ENGLISH ? 


Use — 

BUSINESS SPELLER by Peters 
Business words are classified. 
Difficult words are emphasized. 


Pronunciations, syllabications, and definitions are given. 


Rules are given for spelling common types of words. 


mew 


In each lesson a special list or words requires reference 
to a dictionary. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Obtains P. A. Certificate 





Earl Beaty 


BERRIEN SPRINGS, MICH. 


July 2, 1931 





Earl Beaty Mr. J. F. Sherwood 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Sherwood: 


I am pleased to tell you that I 
have been successful in obtaining 
admission to the American Institute 
of Accountants as an associate 
member, and I have also received my 
C. P. A. certificate from the State 
of Indiana. 


My first work in accounting was 
under your direction. I am 
delighted to say that I received a 
good foundation from that course. 


With kind regards, I am 


Very sincerely yours, 


A Costus 











Extension courses have enabled many teachers to obtain C. P. A. 

certificates. The work may be completed without interfering 

with school duties. Courses are offered in elementary, advanced, 
and income tax accounting. 


+ + 


Extension Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


A Direct Appeal 
To Students 











BECAUSE 
IT IS 
INTERESTING 








(New 1931) 


A highly motivated text thet recognizes modern 
practices in business correspondence. The text is 
divided into assignments, with a definite objective 
for each assignment. The principles and rules of 
grammar are clearly stated, explained, and illustrated. 
The student applies the principles by completing 
practical exercises. He progresses through a study 
of words, sentences, effective sentence structure, 
types of letters, and effective letter-writing. » » 
# 
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The Mark of a Geod 
“Business “Textbook 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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